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PREFACE 



The following words of advice, suggested by the 
experiences of School work for more than a 
quarter of a century, are published with the hope 
that they may supply a want often felt by those 
who have charge of the young. The Sermons were 
preached in the School-Chapel to a congregation 
consisting almost exclusively of masters, young 
boys, and servants. 

As they were written at long intervals, it may 
be found that some ideas and expressions occur 
in them more than once. The author, however, 
has thought it best to print the Sermons exactly 
as they were delivered. 

They are dedicated to him who is carrying on 
the work with much enthusiasm and success ; 
and who, by sympathizing with their joys as well 
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as their labours, is inspiring all under his care 
with that feeling of respect and regard for their 
teachers, which is one of the most healthful marks 
of character in a school-boy, and is also a great 
protection from some of the worst temptations of 
youth. 

Should this volume fall into the hands of any 
of the author's former pupils, it may remind them 
of one who often pointed out to them the way 
to be contented if not happy in this life, and to 
be fitted for the joy and glory of another. While 
he has been preparing it for the press, the images 
of many, once happy boys but now struggling 
perhaps with the trials — if not overwhelmed with 
the sorrows — of real life, have often passed before 
his mind. And he thinks that they will not con- 
sider him insincere if he adopts as his own the 
expression of the Apostle, " I have no greater joy 
than to hear that my children walk in truth." 



Valley E>iD, Baqshot, 187 7* 
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SEEMON I. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF MERE SECULAR KNOWLEDGE. 

(preached for the parochial schools of WIMBLEDON.) 

*' Let na hear the eoncloBion of the whole matter. Fear Qod« and keep His 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.'*— ECOLBS. xii 13. 

WoBDS which seem commonplace in the mouth of an ordi- 
nary teacher have a peculiar force when they fall from the 
lips of some original man,— of some man whose life has 
been very different from that of others, and has taken its 
colour from something unusual in his outward circum- 
stances, or something very original in his character. Any 
ordinary teachermight tell us that the fear of God and the 
keeping of His commandments is the whole duty, business, 
and happiness of man. We are told the same thing in 
some form of words every Sunday, and by every teacher 
who professes to tell us anything about the value and 
importance of practical religion. But the words sound very 
different when we read them at the end of the Book of 
Ecdesiastes, and remember who it was who uttered 
them as his final judgment upon the experiences of his 
past life. 

You are all familiar with the history of Solomon, with 
his wisdom and glory, and then with his fearful apostasy 
from God towards the dose of his life. We cannot help 

A 
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hoping that he repented before his death, but we have no 
proof that he did so. The sacred writers of his history 
give us no information on the subject. They merely state 
the fact that he fell away from God altogether. " It came 
to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives turned away 
his heart after other gods, and his heart was not perfect 
with the Lord his God; . . . and Solomon did evil in 
the sight of the Lord ; . . . and the Lord was angry with 
Solomon, because his heart was turned from the Lord 
Ood of Israel, which hac^ appeared imto him twice ;" and 
then, without saying a word to encourage a hope that he 
repented, the historian continues: "And Solomon slept 
with his fathers, and he was buried in the city of David his 
father : and Behoboam his son reigned in his stead." 

We naturally turn to the Book of Ecdesiastes, which 
professes to be a record of the bitter experiences of his life, 
to see if we can trace in it any signs of a penitent spirit, 
any indications of that deep spirit of love which prompted 
and gave life to the repentance of his fiEtther David. But 
it must be confessed that, if it is a record of repentance, it 
describes a very different kind of repentance from that 
which inspired the self-condemning confessions and loving 
supplications of the fifty-first Fsalnu It records chiefly 
tlie bitter experiences of one who had tried in succession 
every conceivable thing which seemed to give a promise 
of happiness without God» and who was then led to the 
conclusion that the fear of God and the keeping of His 
commandments is man's only good. But it is one thing 
to give out this conclusion as the solution of a monl 
pioUem» as the answer of a perplexing question forcing 
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itself upon the notice of a deep thinker and close observer 
of human affairs, and quite another thing to be able to 
utter it as the deepest conviction of a heart at peace with 
God and satisfied with His love. 

We need not conclude that the reflections of Solomon 
recorded in this remarkable book did not lead hiyn to a 
better mind before his death, but they certainly do not prove 
that he repented with that repentance which reunites 
the heart with Grod. They prove that he found out, by 
the most bitter disappointments, that God alone can make 
a man happy, but they do not prove that he was himself 
made happy by loving God. It is one thing to know what 
true happiness is, but quite another thing to be able to 
feel it. The wicked Balaam knew the secret of true hap- 
piness; he could praise it — ^he could even long for it; but, 
because his heart was hardened by the love of money, he 
could never lay hold of the true riches. His ;|^ords sound 
almost like the echo of the wailings of a lost spirit: 
" Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his." And there is nothing in the Book of Eccle- 
siastes to prove that Solomon was more successful than 
Balaam in breaking the chains which a long indulgence in 
known sin had tightly bound around him, although it is 
evident that he saw, with only too painful clearness, the 
greatness of his sin and folly, and the utter vanity of 
everything in this world when compared with the comfort 
which springs jBrom practical religion, from the habit of 
fearing God and keeping His commandments. 

Considered, then, as the conclusion at which the self- 
questionings of the aged Solomon arrived, the words of the 
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text have a peculiar force ; and they are specially deserv- 
ing of our attention in these days, when moral and intel- 
lectual culture are by many thought sufficient to make 
men good and happy, without the teaching of those great 
truths which Jesus Christ has commanded His Church to 
publish to every creature imder heaven. The best way of 
educating the rising generation of our coimtrymen is one 
of the great questions of the day ; and there are too many 
who think that men can be made better and happier by 
giving them mere secular knowledge, without teaching 
them the doctrines of the Gospel, and representing religion 
to their minds, from the earliest age, as the most important 
and indispensable part of their educational training. 

The fall of Solomon, therefore, is a fearful warning to 
the men of every generation, but especially to such a 
generation as our own. What man could have had more 
secular knijwledge, more of that which, in these days, goes 
imder the name of culture, than the great king of Israel ? 
He was the wisest man living in politics, in natural 
science, and in moral philosophy. He was also a great 
architect and a great poet, capable of appreciating the 
beauties of outward form in art and nature, and profoundly 
acquainted with all the intricate windings of the heart of 
man, and all the deepest fountains of human passion. 
And what was the end of all this knowledge and culture ? 
Pride and sensuality ; — a lofty pride, no doubt, and per- 
haps a refined sensuality ; and yet pride and sensuality all 
the same. Qe fell like any common man, and through the 
influence of those two curses, those two great corrupters of 
the human heart and life of every common man. He, the 
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great king, in all his wisdom and glory, was tormented like 
the most ignorant and debased of his subjects with those 
two scorpions of the human heart, pride and lust ; and so 
he was bitter in spirit and sick at heart in the midst of 
all his glory, and could only say, when he looked back upon 
it from the end of a long life of self-indulgence — a life 
during which he had made full trial of all the delights of 
this world : " All these things are vanity and vexation of 
spirit This is the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear 
God, and keep His commandments ; for this is the whole 
duty and happiness of man." 

Let us, then, learn to take the true measure of things, 
and not expect from a good secular education, from any 
amoimt of mere intellectual or moral culture, more than we 
have a right to expect. Such an education, good as far as 
it goes, will not of itself make the drunken and idle sober 
and industrious ; the imchaste, pure ; the avaricious, liberal ; 
the careless and improvident, thoughtful ; the imderhand 
dealer, straightforward and honest; the proud, humble; 
the lover of strife, peaceftd ; the violent, gentle ; ihe un^ 
kind, merciful ; or the oppressor more inclined to take off 
the yoke from those over whom he has power. Such an 
education, in fact, is not the great lever of the human heart 
by which we may hope to raise that heavy mass of pride and 
sensuality to a higher level. It is not secular knowledge 
which, during the last eighteen himdred years, has pro- 
duced such a change in the social relations of men, but the 
doctrine which Jesus Christ came down from heaven to 
teach thein. This has been the leaven which has leavened 
the corrupt mass, and, if we are only faithful in our 
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generation, may leaven still more efifectually the genera- 
tions yet to come. Secular knowledge will do a great deal 
for a man, if we look only to his interests in this life, but 
it will not of itself make him better or happier. It will 
greatly change the character of his sins, but it will not 
make him less sinfuL Solomon was doubtless less foolish 
in his pride and less coarse in his sensuality than common 
and ignorant men, but he was not less proud and sensuaL 
If, therefore, we would really raise and purify, and make 
more contented and happy, those whom we educate, we 
must be careful, when giving them the best secular educa- 
tion we can, to combine with it an education distinctly 
religious. Those whom we teach must be made to feel 
that we attach more value to goodness of conduct than to 
the greatest quickness in learning; and it must be our 
endeavour to instil into their minds, as they are able to 
understand them, those sound and sober doctrines which 
our Church deduces firom the Holy Scriptures, those sub- 
lime truths which are written in the Word of Grod, and 
the preacliing of which has changed the manners of men 
and nations^ and brought comfort and light to every sin- 
burdened heart which has received them and acted upon 
them. 

It is not knowledge which wiU make men better, but 
fidth>— fidth in the ovenroling providence, in the power and 
goodnees of the Eternal Father, — fi^ith in Jesus Christ, the 
Lunb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world; who, 
when we fidi, can laiae us up again; when we sin, will be 
our Adrooate with the Eather and the propitiation Cor our 

Holj Sjpmt whom the world cannot 
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see, but whose power can be felt in the heart, and mani- 
fested by the truthfulness, honesty, purity, gentleness, and 
holiness of our life. 

If we would change the manners of men and heal the 
vices of society, we must begin by gaining an influence 
over the hearts of children, and by making them acquainted 
with the truths of Holy Scripture, which alone can make 
them wise unto salvation. Neither must we despair though 
we seem at first to make scarcely any impression. The 
world is new to children, and very attractive ; therefore it is 
unwise to expect from them the soberness of those who have 
learned by bitter experience that aU short of Gk)d is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. But we must cast our bread upon 
the waters, feeling confident that we shall find it after many 
days. There are few who really find out God without the 
discipline of suffering or the bitterness of disappointment. 
There are some hearts indeed which, like Joseph, Samuel, 
and David, seem given wholly to God from their earliest 
years ; but most of us are brought to Him by the discipline 
of suffering. We must not, therefore, be discouraged if 
only a few seem at first to be influenced by the distinctly 
religious teaching which is given to them in the course of 
their education. But we must sow in hope. Youth is the 
time for sowing ; and if our work is done faithfully, more 
seed will bring forth fruit to perfection in later life than 
we may at present dare to hope. The important thing is, 
to make our children feel that religious knowledge, and 
stiU more religious practice, is that which we all consider 
to be the most indispensable part of their education. If 
they see their parents and teachers excessively anxious 
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ms\ Hot UIHU^ ihii )ivluoti4ti^ iuY^4vod in the last words of 
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necessary for salvation except that which may be read 
in Scripture or plainly proved from it ; — do you learn from 
the first to regard religious knowledge and religious prac- 
tice as the one thing needftd, and to consider industry in 
mere secular learning as a part of your plain duty towards 
God and those whom His providence has set over you. 
And let us, who are older, use every effort to niaJke the 
young feel sure that we think more of their eternal than 
of their temporal interests, and are determined to spare no 
pains to lead them to the conclusion of the text, not as the 
self-condenming testimony of their conscience after a long 
life of disappointments, self-indulgence, and sin, but as the 
foundation of a character good and consistent throughout; 
that having received the good seed in the spring-time of 
youth, they may bring forth fruit to perfection, when the 
harvest is fully ripe and gathered into the gamer of 
the Lord. 



SERMON IL 

CONFIDENCE BETWEEN MASTERS AND PUPILS. 

** Having confidence in yon all, that my joy is the joy of yon alL** 

— a Cob. IL part of v. 3. 

What proof of their affection had the Corinthians just 
given St. Paul, which enabled him to say so confidently 
that his joy was also their joy ; that there was the best 
possible understanding and the most perfect sympathy 
between him and those whom Grod had placed under his 
care ? Was it that he had laboured night and day for their 
good, and that they had shown their gratitude by contri- 
buting largely to supply his necessities or to add to his 
comforts ? Nothing of the kind. From other Churches he 
had received gifts and contributions to support him in 
his apostolic labours, and to enable him to travel from 
city to city preaching the gospel; but from the wealthy 
Corinthians, even when they offered it to him, he would 
receive nothing. " I have preached to you the Gospel of 
Grod freely. I have robbed other Churches, taking wages 
of them, to do you service." By which he meant that he 
had allowed the Christians of other cities to support In'in 
while he was preaching in wealthy Corinth, because he 
particularly wished to prove to them, more than to others, 
that his motives were perfectly disinterested, that he had 
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come amongst them to do them good and not to seek his 
otm advantage. So far did he carry this, that he refused 
any gifts &om them even when he was in want : " And 
when I was present with you, and wanted, I was chargeable 
to no man ; » . . and in all things I have kept myseK from 
being burdensome unto you, and so will I keep myself." 

But, if they had not given him this kind of proof of 
their regard, had they shown themselves such faithful, 
obedient, and consistent converts from the very beginning 
as to inspire him with perfect confidence in them, and to 
make him feel sure of their hearts? This certainly had 
not been the case. The Corinthians, in their unconverted 
state, had been a most sensual and voluptuous people, and 
after their conversion had been constantly falling back into 
their former sins, so that, they had obtained an ill name 
in the early Church for the immorality of their lives and 
their profane manner of celebrating the Lord's Supper. 

It was not, then, for either of these reasons— either 
because they had contributed largely to his support or lived 
very blameless lives — that St. Paul felt so confident that he 
had a hold on their affections. It was for another and a 
stronger reason. 

The Corinthians had just given the Apostle the best 
possible proof of their love which the taught can give 
their teacher — ^they had allowed him to do them good by 
listening to him when he blamed them for misconduct, and 
changing their ways. But not only had they done this, 
not only had they repented when he reproved them for 
their sin — they had done so under very trying circum- 
stances, and in a manner more than any other calculated 
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to ifTOVQ to St, Paul bow much they loved him. They had 

* 

carriail out hi« wkhes in a very determined and efEectual 
luannor, but in a manner which must have been very dis* 
tOAttiful to themciclves, and very likely to give great offence 
to othrjrs. Nothing, in fact, but their great love for St 
Paul, and oonse(|uently the pain which they felt when he 
found fault with tliom, could have enabled them to act as 
thoy did. And I think you will feel, in a very peculiar 
manner, the unpleasant nature of the duty which the 
Ourlnthiana so willingly and effectually performed because 
St, Paul wished it and told them it was right 

One of the members of the Corinthian Church, a person 
of considerable importance in their society, was living an 
lm])ro))er Mt^ Information of this was brought to St Paul, 
and he immediately determined to punish the offender, 
au\l if possible, to brix^ him back again to repentance and 
amenilment of life. In order to do this> he commanded all 
the CWinthians to thrust him out of their society, and to 
have no intercourse of any kind with him until he had 
^Y^tA up his wick^ courses. 

Y<>u win ensoly uudeistand how Teix difficult it must 
hav^ b<^u fiMT the Corinthians to do thisw It would lynre 
)><$eu <^<isY ^aoi^ to have exconauunk^led some little 
kuowu ot^ usq^ofubr person; b^ these Owiuthiaiis nen 
ts^uib^ by th» ApceDe to )««ak off all eommuuiesdtkm 
witibt^nMoa of ^;r<Mil power wd iuAuiw«e «Htf»^ them» he- 
cwse his wQQr gf hLvis^ w» ifeot like th^l \^ % Clo^tiBaL 
9k w^ aot ittHitsHK^ »Mt.. sttd ihis^ u»$j&» ttttt W kdt 
mMi(jr &imd^ 90ii dte h^ w^ l^^x^ hT ibtrnt : aadt mfao 
Htk ^ Qe^Hl[]r ^Yi^ j^tei^u^ stti wes^ ^p^MmUtjr mioidi 
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sought after. To turn against such a man, therefore, 
because his private life was not what it ought to be, to 
give up the pleasure of his society, and to show him 
plainly why they did so, was perhaps the strongest proof 
which they could give that they loved holiness better 
than anything else, and that they loved the Apostle who 
told them to do it, and who had been the means of re- 
claiming them from their sensual life to a life of Christian 
purity and loye. It was because they had just done this, 
and had thereby reclaimed and brought to his senses their 
offending brother, that St. Paul used the strong words of 
the text, and told the Corinthians that he had confidence 
in them all, that his joy was the joy of them aU. 

But the Apostle hsd not only declared to the Corinthians 
that he could not help feeling joy when they did ; he also 
told them in this Epistle how keenly alive he was to every- 
thing which gave them sorrow. It had been his duty as 
their pastor to deal with them very severely. Had he 
allowed them to go on in their evU courses unchecked, he 
would not only have neglected his own duty, but he would 
also have done them the greatest harm. He loved them 
too much for this ; and therefore he took the strongest 
measures with them in order to bring them to repentance. 
He also made up his mind not to visit them again until he 
was persuaded that they had taken his advice and changed 
tSxeir manners. It would have been most distressing to him 
to have visited his Corinthian converts at a time when 
there was anything to interrupt the harmony of their inter- 
course with him, when they were not living in a manner 
which he could approve of. He determined, therefore, to 
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put off hia visit until he could come to them in the spirit 
of lovOi and with the words of peace and reconciliation on 
Ills lips. ** I determined/' he says, '' this with myself, that 
I would not come again to you in heaviness. For if I 
make you sorry, who is he then that maketh me glad, but 
the same which is made sorry by me?" By which he 
meant, that if he distressed them by finding fault with 
them, he distressed himself fUlly as much, and that nothing 
but their repentance and amendment could ever make him 
happy again. 

Such was the relation in which the great Apostle stood 
to his spiritual children, to those who looked up to him 
with respect and love as the man whom God*s providence 
had set over them as their teacher and guide in those 
things on which their piesent and fixture happiness de- 
pended. 

And ou^^t not St Ftal and his spiritiud children to be 
xe^od^ as patterns whom we should humUy strive to 

Th«» is iudeed a v^ great dUfetenee in gMoqrieqpec te 
between th» relattom in whkh St f^ul and his cottvotts 
stmd to one anQther> and the reklioai in n^dei^ we stand 
%> (we aat^thw; Yet m Qoe or two^ and those tlMs uoet 
M^ecteo* piMn^ it i» ]N^Kisi^ 

Tow m»^ uistKeiCtiaii hk laikist and Greeh and i&efel 
kwy^s^ i»^ha^W9Qttai)*feEti>(Qwdwigr toward 
jMwwil^&rtikdeasMt S^iitib««ri»^tiki^nigrt&^QttaBdt 
erttenMi^d^(2iilkptt«<)C<Hirihi^W $^r^ vwAdi* 
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cult duty is to correct your boyish faults, to prevent you 
from forming bad habits, and to lead you to form good ones, 
and especially to make you respect all who are set over 
you, and so tp do your duty to them, not by compulsion, but 
with a cheerful and willing mind, to be holy, industrious, 
pure-minded, obedient, and truthfuL 

We can never, therefore, feel confident that we, who are 
masters, have effectually performed our duty to you, or 
that you have done your duty to us, until there is tiiat 
kind of good understanding and perfect sympathy between 
us which existed between St Paul and the Corinthians ; 
until, in fact, you have the same kind of confidence in your 
masters which you have in your parents, and until you 
have shown us that we may feel the same confidence in 
you which parents feel in their children ; until we can 
adopt as our own the words of St. Paul, and say, "I 
have confidence in you aU, that my joy is the joy of 
you alL" 

Kow, there never can be that good understanding and 
sympathy between us which there ought to be unless 
you give us tiiat kind of proof of your regard which the 
Ciorinthians gave St Paul ; unless the more influential 
boys in the school are always on our side in endeavouring 
to put a stop to everjrthing which they know we should 
not approve of if we knew it 

This is the best — I may almost say, the only-— evidence 
you can give that you have any real regard for those in 
authority, for those whose duty it is to teach you the good 
and the right way. 

And who is there in the world who has more opportu- 
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nities of doing real good to others than a boy who has 
influence in a school ? 

It is on the more influential boys chiefly that the tone 
of feeling towards the masters, the behaviour of the boys 
towards one another, and the character of the conversation 
generally prevailing in the school, depend. 

Whenever, therefore, you see or hear anything which 
you know we should find fault with if we were to see or 
hear it, it is yoiur duty to set your face against it, and, as 
far as you can, to put a stop to it. You cannot get rid of 
the responsibility which influence gives you by saying to 
yourself, " What have I to do with other boys ? I am only 
bound to attend to my own conduct ? " This is the very 
spirit of selfishness — ^the spirit of Cain, who said, " Am I 
my brother's keeper ? " You know that I do not mean by 
this that you are to interfere with the affairs of others in 
a rude, dictatorial, or injudicious manner. Your own 
good sense will generally suggest the best way of discoun- 
tenancing the evil which you see in others and putting a 
stop to it 

But it will sometimes happen in every society, as it 
did at Corinth, that some one or more influential persons 
are the originators of the evil and the corrupters of the 
society. In no society is this more often the case than in 
schools. I do not believe that this is the case with us. 
But you know this better than I can. All I can say is, 
whenever it is so, whenever the rest of the school see that 
one or two influential boys are doing harm, they can only 
do their duty to their masters by acting as the Corinthians 
acted—by cutting them off from their society until they 
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change their manners, by refusing to join in their improper 
conversation, or to have anything to do with their improper 
ways, and by showing them in every possible manner their 
displeasure and indignation at their conduct. 

There are very few boys indeed who would not be 
brought to repentance by such treatment much more 
effectually than by any pimishment which the masters 
might inflict upon them. And in no other way could a 
school more effectually show their regard for those placed 
in authority over them than by thus, by their own efforts, 
cleansing their society from eviL 

Let me, then, entertain the hope that you will always 
do your best to enable your masters to say with St. Paul, 
" We have confidence in you all, that our joy is the joy of 
you all." This always ought to be the case. Our interests 
are not at all opposed to one another. There ought always 
to be the best possible imderstanding and the most perfect 
sympathy between persons placed in the relation in which 
we stand to one another. Nothing can possibly interrupt 
the harmony of our intercourse except misconduct on 
your part, such as disobedience or idleness, or a want of 
perfect sincerity and truthfulness bx word and deed. 

May God grant that this may never be the case, but 
that our labour and yours in the all-important work of 
your education may be lightened by much friendly inter- 
course and many feelings of mutual regard; and that, 
whenever at any time it becomes our duty to make you 
sorry, you may remember that there is no one else who 
can make us glad, but the same which is made sorry by 
HS. And I say this at a time when the work of another 

B 
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year witih all its trials lies before us, not because I feel 
any want of confidence in you, far otherwise ; I say it in 
order that we may not have sorrow from them over whom 
we ought to rejoice, and because we have confidence in 
you aJl, that our joy is the joy of you all. 



SERMON III. 

REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE THE SAFEGUARD 

OF YOUTH. 

'*I hare more understanding than my teachers : for Thj testimonies are mj 
stndy. I am wiser than the aged : because I keep Thy commandments.*' 
— ^PsALlf czix. 99| loo, Prayer-Sook version. 

I NEED scarcely tell you that David does not mean by 
these expressions that the young are under any circum- 
stances to despise their superiors, to allow a spirit of self- 
conceit to make them fancy that they know better than 
their teachers or are wiser than their elders. This would 
be indeed very strange teaching in one who had shown 
himself a docile and dutiful son as well as a loyal subject, 
in one who professed such love and reverence for the laws 
of God, one of the most important of which is '' Honour thy 
father and thy mother." You all know that David cannot 
mean anything of this kind. 

But what, then, does he mean ? He means that age does 
not necessarily bring wisdom; that living long does not 
necessarily make us live better. He means that there is* 
only one source of true learning, namely, the inspired 
Word of God; that all the learning of the most learned 
is worse than ignorance if it is not consistent with the 
inspired Word of GUxl; that all the wisdom and all the 
experience of the most aged is but foUy and rashness if it 
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has not taught them to keep the commandments of God ; 
and that the youngest child who believes the Bible, the 
youngest child who obeys its precepts, has more saving 
knowledge than a sceptical teacher, and is wiser than those 
of his elders who walk not in the fear of the Lord. You 
may be very good, and therefore very wise, although you 
are but a child ; for Solomon says, '' Even a child is known 
by his doings, whether his work be pure and whether it be 
right." " And honourable age,'* says the author of the Book 
of Wisdom, '' is not that which standeth in length of time, 
nor that is measured by number of years. But wisdom is 
the gray hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age.^ 
We ought indeed to respect the aged, but they are' not 
entitled to respect, and will not commonly receive it, imlesa 
they are good. As Solomon says again, " The hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be foimd in the way of right* 
eousness." 

It is too obvious to need proof that age will not make 
a man holy ; that living long in the world will not make 
him live better ; and, if we look around us, we shall see 
that for one bad man who improves as he lives, hundreds 
seem only to grow more and more hardened and wicked, 
the longer the patience and long-suffering of God allows 
them time for repentance. 

With this fact, then, before you, are you going to wait 
until you are older before you begin to give your heart to 
God and to strive to keep His law ? Surely not. You will 
begin now to seek God in earnest, by the diligent perform- 
ance of all your common duties, and by careful attention 
to all things connected with religion. 
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It is scarcely less plain that mere secular learning, or 
even I'eligious knowledge, simply as knowledge, does not 
of itself make the student a wiser or a better Christian. 
Indeed, the wisdom of this world is expressly mentioned as 
one of the chief opponents of the Grospel in the hearts of 
men. It has a tendency to foster pride ; and where pride 
is, there Christ cannot come. It is safer to be ignorant 
than to be proud ; it is far better to be humble than to be 
learned. It was just when the world, in its wisest age, had 
failed to find out Grod, that the foolishness of preaching 
made Him known to the hearts of the humble. " Profess* 
ing themselves to be wise, they became fools." " For after 
that, in the wisdom of Grod, the world by wisdom knew 
not Grod, it pleased God by the foolishness oT preaching to 
save them that believe." 

It was, then, in no self-conceited spirit that David said, 
" I have more undeifstanding than my teachers. ... I am 
wiser than the aged." He wished to express the settled 
conviction of his heart, that "aU wisdom cometh from 
the Lord, and is with Him for ever ; . . • that the Word of 
God Most High is the fountain of wisdom ; and His ways 
are everlasting commandments." And he wished further 
to declare that this conviction had grown from his own 
personal experience of what the words of Scripture had 
done for his own souL And so throughout this psalm 
he traces the working of God's laws on his heart and 
character. 

It had insured to him one of the greatest of all bless- 
ings — a pure youth. " Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way ? even by ruling himself after Thy Word." 
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He had set it before him as the highest object of his 

desire to be made thoronghly acquainted with the will of 

God. " I will thank Thee with an unfeigned beart, when 

I shall have learned the judgments of Thy righteousness.'' 

He had found the words of Ood, constantly repeated and 

stored up in his memory, the greatest security against sin. 

'< Thy words have I hid within my heart, that I should 

not sin against Thee." This had given a good tone to all 

bis conversation. " With my lips have I been telling of all 

the judgments of Thy mouth." It had saved h\m as he 

grew older Arom oovetousness, for it had supplied him with 

fyx keener and more lasting enjoyments than money can 

purchase, ** Incline my heart unto Thy testimonies, and 

not to oovetousness*" ^ I love Thy commandment above 

gold and precious stone/* It had made him a fiodthfol, 

jionourable, straightforward, and truthful man. « As for 

lids> I hate and abhor them» but Thy law do I love." 

«<TheK»f(xre hold I straight all Thy commandments, and 

iJl ftdse wiQrs I utterly abhw.** 

Such was the experience of David* He found all which 
a sian wants in the ins^pired Bible. Bat what was the 
Bible of r^vid? Only that part of our Bible which had 
Veen written in Kb dsQr. And how little had thm heea 
wiittm! OioJ;y ihe f^taleucK ot fix^ fire bocte of Mcoes, 
so»» of th» hibt^mcal books^ and perhaqpe the Book of 

We ou^t n<^, I think, to loei? si^t of thi^ &ct. Halt 
fioct of thi# BiUe £^»n whi^^ Diavii <imT^ so nmch 
^iWUfiOoot and diai^t> ^^^ b^t in dacks!^^ soch si^ 
Ml m txeidd^ ^f^ xiilifrt 19^ aUtiit^ dftHdn^ aod iw- 
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plexities which must assail the mind of any thinking man, 
was just that part which some persons in these days aie 
apt to deem of less importance. We have, indeed, every 
reason to thank God that He has made known to us 
Christians so much more of His will than He made known 
to David ; that we have not only the books of Moses and 
his successors to direct us, but also the rest of the Old 
Testament, the words of all the prophets, and especially 
the words of Christ, the Son of David, and of His inspired 
Apostles. But while we thank God for these additional 
lights of Holy Scripture, we ought to learn from what 
David here says to look with the deepest reverence upon 
the early books of Scripture^ and so to study them that 
we may find them, as he did, a light to our paths. And 
this will most certainly be the. case if we reverence them 
as David did ; if we read and meditate about them ; and, 
above all things, if we strive to imitate the lives of the 
saints recorded in them, and to keep the commandments 
of God revealed in them. 

Learn then now, at this early and hopeful age, to form 
your character on the model of those saints firom whose 
writings and example David derived so much wisdom and 
understanding. Observe closely what you read about the 
f&ults and virtues of those men whose lives are recorded in 
Holy Scripture, especially in the books of Moses. Leaxn 
first how fraU and feeble you are by nature from the 
account of Eve's temptation and fall, and see from the 
same event the fearful consequences of sin; how it at 
once destroys all real happiness ; how it at once fills your 
heart with fear, instead of with love and confidence^ in 
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God; how it makes you ashamed of yourself, and drives 
you into all kinds of falsehoods to hide your sin, and 
places you in such a position that nothing can save you 
but the most humiliating confession of your baseness, 
and a patient endurance of the labour and suffering which 
God has ordained to be the punishment of sin in this life. 
Sin indeed banishes you at once from the presence of 
your Heavenly Father, to which nothing can restore you 
but the sacrifice of Christ, from which sacrifice you can 
have no advantage until you make up your mind by the 
aid of His Spirit to follow Christ. " Whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come after Me, cannot be My disciple.'' 
Scarcely any part of Scripture is more calculated to im- 
press your mind with a deep sense of the baseness of sin 
than the story of Eve's fall. This is the very foundation 
of all saving knowledge. How can we ever feel in earnest 
until we know our danger ? and what can teach it to us 
more forcibly than the story of Adam and Eve's expulsion 
fix)m the presence of a God of love ? 

But this story will have scarcely any effect upon your 
hearts imless you think long and often about it. David 
traces his religious wisdom, not to reading the Bible, but 
to meditation upon it. '' I have more understanding than 
my teachers," he says, not "because I know my Bible 
history well," but "because Thy testimonies are my 
study;" literally, my meditation, what I daily talk to 
myself about, that is, what I think over often, whenever 
I am quiet and alone. 

Could I only persuade you to meditate earnestly from 
time to time on this one chapter of the Bible, on this 
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simple story of the first sin, I should do more to make 
you religious than I could by filling your mind with any 
amount of knowledge. For it was from meditation, and 
not from reading, that the conviction of sin arose in the 
heart of David — a conviction which forced from his 
lips the words of confession, ''Behold, I was shapen in 

wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived me 

I have gone astray like a sheep that is lost : O seek thy 
servant, for I do not forget Thy commandments." 

. But if from the books of Moses you may learn the weak- 
ness and wickedness of your natural heart, and the base, 
ness and danger of disobedience, you may learn also from 
the same books how you may recover from your fallen 
state, how you may become strong, how you may crush 
beneath your feet the serpent of temptation. The Gospel 
itself is contained in the books of Moses, and the way of 
eternal life is set before us in the most plain and yet the 
most attractive manner. Moses teaches us that, if we would 
recover from our fall, we must walk with God as Enoch 
did. We must believe in God as Koah did, and therefore 
avail ourselves of those means which God points out to us 
of escaping from the destruction which sin brings on the 
world. We must imitate the faith of Abraham, the very 
pattern of that faith by which alone, as St. Paul teaches 
us, we can be justified in the sight of God through the 
sacrifice of Him of whom the son of Abraham was the type 
and shadow. We must begin like Joseph and strive to be 
truthful and affectionate to our parents, kind and forgiv- 
ing to our brethen, faithful to our employers ; like him, in 
trouble we must trust in God, in prosperity we must fear 
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Him, in temptation we must say, as lie did, ^ How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God ?** 

But I need not say more on this subject. It would be 
impossible to set before you all the saving knowledge to 
be derived from that part of Scripture which had been 
written in David's time, and to which, therefore, he 
specially refers in this psalm. Of course the principle of 
David's words is applicable to all Scripture, and it is of the 
last importance that you should attend to what he says. 

In conclusion, then, let me entreat you, as you value your 
eternal salvation, to l^am at this time of life to reverence 
the Bible as the holiest thing on eartL It is impossible 
to shut our eyes to the fact that you have to go through a 
most fearful trial during the next few years of your lifa 
Nothing win carry you safely through it except a deep 
feeling of reverence for the Word of God, and a (instant 
practice of reading it and thinking about it "Where^ 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way ? even by ruling 
himself after Thy Word." How can it be otherwise ? How 
can you expect to avoid the sins of impurity, to which you 
are more tempted at your time of life than at any other, 
unless you rule yourself by God's Word ? Of course you 
must be tempted, and fearfully tempted ; and of course, 
as the tempter is very cunning, you will be tempted in the 
most insidious manner. The evil net in which you are 
taken will often be quite concealed firom you; and you will 
find that you are taken when it is almost too late to have 
^ prospect of escape. 

It has been the habit of Satan firom the very b^inning 
to come to us in di^uise as an angel of light, with the 
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familiar look and well-known voice of a dear friend. You 
are no match for sach a tempter as this. He will often be 
too much for yon. He will catch you off your guard, ho 
will draw you into sin ; and then he will whisper in your 
heart, " Now you are fallen, now it is too late to retreat ; 
or, if not too late, at any rate it will be better to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a time, and then repent by and by.'' 

We know indeed that you must often fall, but we know 
also that the Word of God alone can ever save you from 
falling or quicken you again when you have fallen. Store 
your mind, then, with the living words which God has 
caused to be written for you. The practice of David was 
evidently the same as that which Jesus has sanctioned by 
His example. " Thy words have I hid within my heart 
that I should not sin against Thee." Answer the tempter 
with the words of Scripture, as Jesus did, and you will 
strengthen your heart to resist his solicitations. 

But how can you do this if you do not hide the words 
of God in your heart ; that is, if you do not store your 
memory with the passages of Scripture which most strongly 
condemn your favourite sins ? And how can you do this 
if you do not often read the more practical parts of the 
Hble and meditate about them ? If you will only begin 
at once to do this, you will be surprised to find how much 
strength of character you will gain from such a habit. It 
wfll make you hate evil and love all that is good ; it will 
give you wisdom and understanding beyond your years > 
it win save you from the influences of bad example ; will 
make you pure and virtuous in your youth, and happy and 
prosperous when you become a man. For such is David's 
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description of the good man in the first Psalm, and he 
attributes his goodness to his habits of reading and follow- 
ing the words of Scripture. " Blessed is the man that hath 
not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, mx stood in the 
way of sinners, and hath not sat in the seat of the scorn- 
fuL But his delight is in the law of the Lord, and in His 
law will he exercise himself day and night. And he shall 
be like a tree planted by the water-side, that will bring 
forth his fruit in due season. His leaf also shall not 
wither ; and look ! whatsoever he doeth, it shall prosper." 



SERMON IV. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PARENTAL LOVE, TEACHING^ 

AND EXAMPLE. 

** Contmne thon in the things wldcH ^on hast learned, and hast heen 
assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; and that from a 
child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are ahle to make thee 
wise unto salTation through IvS^ which is in Christ Jesus.'*— 2 TiM. iii 

X4,iS- 

The man who wrote these words was drawing near the end 
of his eventfiil and pre-eminently useful life. The man to 
whom he wrote them was in the vigour of youth, in the 
prime of life, and in the midst of that work to which firom 
an early age he had devoted all his energies. There is 
every reason to believe that St. Paul wrote this letter a 
short time before he was beheaded at Borne, and when he 
knew that the time of his martyrdom was at hand. It 
was probably the last Epistle which he wrote, and it has 
therefore been regarded by many divines as the last will, 
as it were, of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The per- 
son to whom he wrote was a yoimg man whom he had 
long and deeply loved, who had been for many years the 
companion of his travels, and the sharer of his toils, 
dangers, and sufferings in the cause of Christ. He was a 
native either of Derbe or Lystra, and the son of a Gentile 
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father and of a Jewish mother remarkable for her faith 
and piety. 

Lystra, you will remember, was one of the towns of 
Lycaonia which St. Paul visited during his first missionary 
journey in Asia Minor. Here it was that he healed the 
impotent man who had been a cripple from, his mother's 
womb; and here it was that the people of the town, 
astonished at the miracle, thought that Paul and Barnabas 
were gods in human form, and prepttred to offer sacrifices 
to them. But the Lycaonians were of old notorious as a 
fickle and faithless people, and they certainly appear to 
have retained that character. In a very short time, find- 
ing that Paul and Barnabas confessed themselves to be 
only men, and incited by the wicked suggestions of certain 
Jews who had followed the Apostles from another city, 
these same people, " having stoned Paul, drew hiTp out of 
the city, supposing he had been dead." 

There is every reason to believe that Timothy, just now 
at the age to receive the deepest and most lasting impres* 
sions, listened on this occasion to the preaching of St. Paul, 
and witnessed his sufferings. We may easily imagine the 
feelings of a well-instructed and earnest-minded young 
man, when he heard the gracious words of the Apostle 
speaking of that Saviour as ahready come of whose ex- 
|)ected advent his mother had so often told hinri . There is 
no doubt that he was converted and became a Christian 
from this time; for we find that about two years after- 
wards, when St. Paul again visited Lystra, he found hiTn 
there, a Christian highly reported of by the Church for his 
zeal and courage ; so much so, that the Apostle determined 
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from that time to make him his companion, as we read in 
Acts xvi 1-3. " Then came he to Derbe and Lystra : and, 
behold, a certain disciple was there, named Timotheus, the 
son of a certain woman, which was a Jewess, and believed ; 
but his father was a Greek ; which was well reported of 
by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconinm. Him 
would Paul have to go forth with him/' 

After St. Paul had founded the Church of Ephesus, the 
same Timotheus was appointed its Bishop; and he was 
still holding this ofGlce when the Epistle was written to 
him in which the words of the text occur. 

I have thought it necessary to remind you of these facts 
that you might understand better the last words of the 
aged Apostle to his young friend, and apply them more 
readfly for your own instruction and encouragement. 

There is one thing here which cannot fail to interest you. 
You see that Timothy did not owe his conversion altoge- 
ther to the preaching of St. Paul This was of course the 
immediate cause of it ; but it was not the only cause or 
probably the chief cause. Of course there can be no crop 
in a field unless seed is sown in it ; and seed cannot be 
sown unless there is a sower to scatter it. But the sower 
imd the seed can do little of themselves. The plough 
must come first, and the harrow. The soil must be thrown 
open that the light and air of heaven may reach it ; and 
then it must be further broken up and prepared for the 
reception of the seed. The heart of Timothy was thus 
prepared beforehand to receive the words of St. PauL 

There were many yoimg men in Lystra, and probably 
many young Jews, who had had a Jewish father as well as 
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mother. Why were not these converted? They too 
heard the gracious words and witnessed the sufferings of 
the Apostle ; but they either remained indifferent to both, 
or became the opponents of the one and the inflicters of 
the other. Why was not Timothy like them ? Because he 
was the son of a loving and pious woman, who had been 
herself brought up by a loving and pious mother. 

This was so strikingly the case with this young man, that 
St. Paul could not help constantly thinking about it, and 
thanking God continually that He had so providentially 
prepared his dear friend for the reception of the GospeL 
Thus we read at the beginning of this Epistle, ** I thank 
God . • . that without ceasing I have remembrance of 
thee in my prayers night and day; greatly desiring to 
see thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled 
with joy ; when I call to remembrance the unfeigned £Edth 
that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice ; and I am persuaded that in thee 
also." 

And may not I also feel persuaded that it has been the 
same with most of you ? Whatever Christian principles 
you have, you owe far more to those gentle words which 
first made you acquainted with God, and told you about 
Him who was once a child like yourself, and then became 
a man, and died on the cross for your salvation ; you owe 
whatever faith you have in the Holy Scriptures far more 
to the silent teaching of a mother's example, and the early 
words of a mother's love, than to anything which you have 
since heard. Would to God that I could say anything 
that would make you feel and appreciate the inestimable 
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advantage it has been to you to have been brought up from 
a child, as Timothy was, by loving and religious parents, 
whose duty and chief pleasure it has been to instil into your 
minds from the first those principles of eternal salvation 
which they have derived from a firm belief in the words 
of the inspired Bible. I may say to each one of you, as 
St. Paul said to Timothy, " From a child thou hast known 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Qhrist Jesus." You 
cannot fully appreciate the advantage, although you are, I 
am sure, as far as possible sensible of it, and, when you think 
on the subject, grateful for ib. You cannot fully appreciate 
it, simply because you have not lived long enough in the 
world to understand what it must be to be without such 
training in youth. 

Beligion is easy to learn and to practise when we begin 
early ; but this is especially the case with the children of 
wise and religious parents. And we may observe in the 
case of Timothy, that it was all the work of one parent, 
faithful to her trust, although his father, .being a Gentile, 
was either indifferent or opposed to the work. It is most 
probable that Eunice laboured with the greater earnestness 
to train the heart of her son to love and obey God from 
feeling that she was the only one who could do it. Per- 
haps she fiEtiled to convert her husband, and felt the more 
deeply from this failure the necessity of beginning early 
if we would gain the heart for God. 

Beligion presents itseK to the full-grown sinner in a far 
more forbidding aspect. He is too proud to allow himself 
to be persuaded by fear to give up those pleasures to which 
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his tiflu Ijecoiri^ accnstoiiied ; and he is too calloiis to fed 
ilui Biinusium of Divine love. But wiOi the diild it is 
very diffuristit Hie first thoughts of God aie connected in 
hm mind with the words and form of those who first called 
out hiM affections, and whose love was seen and felt not 
only in all that they allowed, but also in all which they 
forlHulD. And ho it is because you have all been well brought 
up that I can say to you, in the language of St. Paul to 
Timothy, " Oontinuo thou in the things which thou hast 
l(uiruod and hast boon assured of, knowing of whom thou 
halt loamod thorn." 

lA»t mo tliou remind you, and solemnly warn you in the 
uiuuo of iU^\, tliat you will be judged hereafter according 
to Uit««> ffti^i advantagoa which you have received. There 
i» uvUhiiv^ nu\rt> ot^rtain than tins, that men will be judged 
h^M^^w aiHHxnliivg Uy their light There may be a great 
ditHvn^uvMi^ iH^tw^^H^u vour luanneie and principles and those 
\xf inai\v vrUo h^v^ Wn utti^rly neglected in their child* 
hsHKl ^ Iml UMiMOU W hovr Y^ mucK of your goodness of 
uMUXu^jON^ )mni>r vxf Ua^]|^^^ and honourable pdndple, is 
iMiMK^ itM^ iV(»uli v>f iimiAUoa and Uie abs»Ke of tenqpla- 
l^'M. Hv'JUuse^ k» )i^ )X\^Y^ aad »>( a iw^^Te Hdng. I 

w^^ ^ ijoi^il ^ 4i^'MtmaM^i\'tt V W ^H>i buc^ttt^ 1V9 fed that 
>s^ «Mi^ V W 4»\ ^tttoil Nm^^km >k^ «i«ttn^ ii> toi« God,, and 

iMt Mit|;%NL v^^ "^v^v^ >v<i :iBO^ ^^ti^ ^ >r $Q«Mi mnai 
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continue in what you have learned at home when you 
meet with temptations at school or elsewhere in the world. 
And when God caUs you to judgment, He will inquire not 
only what you were in your early home, but also how far 
you have availed yourself in after life of the inestimable 
advantages of that home. 

But perhaps you will say, If we shall be judged here- 
after more severely because we have been carefully brought 
up, would it not be ahnost better not to have had this 
advantage ? Now, although this is to a certain extent a 
natural question, I know there is something in you which 
protests against this conclusion, even while your reason 
seems to suggest it. If we begin arguing on this principle, 
we may go on until we seem to think that it would have 
been better to have been born into the world without an 
immortal soul, since we cannot have such a soul without 
being responsible for its eternal state. And this is 
perhaps the best answer we can make to show the 
absurdity of such a conclusion. Of course we cannot 
receive any advantages without corresponding responsi- 
bilities. We cannot have the choice of heaven set before 
us without the corresponding prospect of eternal misery 
if we miss it. And so it is with the advantage of a reli- 
gious home and an early acquaintance with the Bible. 
These are real advantages, and may promote our salvation 
and increase our happiness, both in this Ufe and the next, 
as they did in the case of Timothy. But if we neglect 
them, they will certainly add to the severity of our judg- 
ment and the bitterness of our future misery. And are 
there not many souls, think you, awaiting in fearful 
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expectation the sentence of that great day, whose misery 
is increased a hundredfold by the thought of those who 
taught them, watched over them, and loved them in their 
childhood, but whose words and love they soon forgot 
when they gave themselves up to the gratification of their 
passions, and made to themselves gods of the things of 
this world ? And will not this thought stir you up to 
reflect what you are about now, and to consider whether 
you are indeed continuing in those things which you 
have learned and been assured of, knowing of whom you 
have learned them ? 

Eemember that there are many things which God never 
gives us more than once, and that the training of child* 
hood and youth is one of those things. The opportunities 
of childhood never come twice. Now you have them. 
Now you can avail yourselves of them. Now you can 
give your heart to God without difficulty. Now you can 
lay hold of the truths of God's inspired Word with a 
faith which thousands of grown-up persons would give 
the world to make their own. For feith is not the mere 
result of the conviction of reason. This we may call 
belief, perhaps, just as St. James tells us the devils believe 
and tremble. But faith is something which lies far deeper 
among the affections of the heart than this. And such ^ 
faith, if it is not acquired in youth, is rarely acquired at 
aU. And if you neglect the opportunity of acquiring it in 
youth by giving yourself up to the love and obedience of 
God now, the same kind of opportunity will never come 
to you again. 

Conversion in later life certainly does sometimes take 
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place, but it is a hard and a rare thing in the heart which 
has not felt the love of God at all in youth. And perhapd 
the example of Timothy will best illustrate the great 
difference which there is between late conversions in these 
days and adult conversions in the days of the Apostles 
Of course, nearly all the early Christians were converted 
when they were grown up. But what was this conversion ? 
Not that first turning of the heart to God which we now 
mean by the word, but the adoption of the doctrines 
of Christianity, then heard of for the first time. In the 
modem sense of the word, Timothy's conversion had 
taken place long before St. Paul preached the Gospel at 
Lystra. The heart of Timothy was turned to Grod while 
he was yet a little child, and it was from the lips of his 
mother Eimice that he learned those Holy Scriptures 
which made him wise unto salvation. And then, when St. 
Paul preached Christ to him, his heart at once felt that 
this was the Saviour of whom those Scriptures had taught 
him. 

There can be no question that the early converts to 
Christianity were generally those whose hearts were 
turned to God before, and who were waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel ; although, of course, there were some 
who, for the encouragement of the sinner in all ages, were 
reclaimed by the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles 
from a course of reckless wickedness. 

Eemember, then, that now is your time for conversion, 
for turning your heart to God, for learning to love Him, 
and therefore to make it your chief happiness to obey 
Him. Now it is easy for you to do this; but every year 
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that you live without doing so will make your conversion 
harder and more uncertain. You, like Timothy, have 
known the Scriptures from a child, and have been taught 
to believe in Christ as the Saviour of your immortal souL 
Continue, then, in those things which you have learned 
and been assured of, knowing of whom you have learned 
them. 
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SERMON V. 

TRUTHFULNESS THE GUIDE AND SAFEGUARD 

OF YOUTH 

" My son, keep thy father's commandment, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother : bind them continually upon thine heart, and tie them about 
thy neck. When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, it 
shall keep thee ; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee. For 
the commandment is a lamp; and the law is light; and reproofs of 
instruction are the way of life." — ^Pbov. ri. 20-23, 

You have all just left your homes, and I cannot but 
believe that many last words of advice are still, as it 
were, sounding in your ears. These ore the words which 
Solomon means. He calls them your " father's command- 
ment and the law of your mother." Can it be necessary 
for me to entreat you, in the language of the wise man, 
" to bind these continually upon your heart, and to tie 
them about your neck ; " that is, to keep them constantly 
in remembrance? It seems almost unkind to suspect 
you of being in danger of forgetting them. Can you not 
remember the very spot where they were spoken, the 
tone of voice in which they were uttered, the look 
with which they were accompanied ? 

To tell you that you are very likely to forget these 
words, and even to be unmindful of the love of those who 
spoke them, and that, at such a time as the present, when 
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you are full of the thoughts of home and the recollection 
of the happy hours you have so lately spent there, may 
seem to you imkind and unnecessary. Yet, if you could 
only look forward a little, you would not think so. You 
would then see that I could not choose a better time to 
impress upon you the duty of remembering the command- 
ment of your father, or to warn you of the danger you are 
in of forgetting the law of your mother. For this is the 
time when you are most likely to feel what I say, and to 
attend to it. 

Tliere is scarcely any duty so strongly enforced in the 
Bible as that of obedience to parents. Not only is it 
constantly mentioned in the Old and New Testaments ; 
it is also made one of the Ten Commandments, given in 
the most solemn and fearful manner to God's people in 
the wilderness. And not only is it one of the Ten Com* 
mandments ; it is also the only one of the ten to which a 
promise of reward has been joined ; as St Pftnl leminda 
us in his Epistle to the Ephesians: ^ Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right Honour thy Mher 
and mother, which i» the first commandment with pio- 
mise ; that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live 
long on the earth*** 

Kemember this> and then think of the adrioe your 
parents gave you before you came to school; and even if 
they did not give you any advice in woxds> think of their 
wishes: think what they must wish you to do Ime at 
school^ azui what you know they must wish you to aroad; 
Hmt you are solemnly bound to carry out your parents' 
wi^bM as well as to obey their ^pokea wo(d& You can* 
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I, 

not in any way escape from this obligation. You know 
what they wish, even if they did not say it ; and what 
you know they wish, that you are bound to do. 

This may seem so obvious as to be scarcely worth 
mentioning ; but, unfortunately, however obvious it may 
be, it is too often forgotten by children. Just as men are 
very apt to obey the letter while they break the spirit 
of Gkxl's commandments, so children often obey their 
parents' words while they know that in many things 
they are quite disregarding at the same time their dearest 
wishes. 

But why is there so much danger of your forgetting 
your parents' advice? Because you have left their imme- 
diate society, and come among companions of your own 
age ; and because we cannot help feeling the influence of 
those by whom we are surrounded. Nothing, therefore, 
is more common than for a boy to have two characters — ^a 
home character and a school character. At home, he feels 
the influences of home, and his language and manners are 
in every respect perhaps what they ought to be ; but at 
school he feels school influences, and he at once accommo- 
dates his language and manners to suit the tastes of his 
schoolfellows. But what can this mean but that such 
a boy has in reality no character at all of his own — no 
strong motives— no firm principles to guide him. Such a 
boy is good at home, merely because those around him are 
good ; and he is thoughtless and wicked at school, because 
many around him are thoughtless and wicked, and because 
he does not think and do what he feels to be right him- 
self, but only what he sees others doing. You must all 
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understand how weak and mean it is to be changed so 
easily by your companions, and to be thus led to neglect 
the commandments of God and the wishes of your 
parents. If, then, you understand the meanness of such 
conduct, I beseech you to try your best to avoid it. 

Consider, then, what your parents must wish you to do, 
now that you have come to school for the first time, or re- 
turned to it after a happy vacation. Their hearts are doubt- 
less set upon these points chiefly : — 

That you should be truthful, honourable, and straight- 
forward in everything. 

That you should be respectful and obedient to your 
masters. 

That you should be courteous and gentlemanlike in your 
manners and intercourse with your companions. 

That you should be very industrious in your work. 

And lastly, as the means by which you may be able to 
do these things, that you should pray. 

These, then, are the commandments of your father and 
the law of your mother, which Solomon exhorts you to 
bind continually upon your heart and to tie about your 
neck ; and One greater than Solomon and greater than your 
parents gave you the same commandment when He said, 
" Honour thy father and thy mother." 

But of all these things which your parents wish you to 
do, perhaps there is scarcely any which they so earnestly 
desire as that you should be truthful, honourable, and 
straightforward in all your words and in all your conduct ; 
and it is this to which I would especially direct your 
attention this morning. 
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Make up your mind now, at the beginning of a term 
(for it is of the greatest importance in all things to make a 
good beginning), to be a truthful, honourable, and straight- 
forward boy towards your companions and towards your 
masters. The keeping of this commandment always brings 
a quick and blessed reward. If you love truth and hate 
falsehood ; if therefore you are much more afraid of tell- 
ing a lie than of suffering any shame or punishment which 
speaking the truth may expose you to ; if you shrink at 
once from telling a lie as you would from the bite of a 
snake ; — ^if you can but once form a settled habit of fear- 
lessly speaking the truth on all occasions, you will soon 
feel the blessedness of the reward which Solomon holds 
out to you. Of truthfulness more than of anything else 
we may say, " When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when 
thou sleepest, it shall keep thee ; and when thou awakest, 
it shall talk with thee." 

The way of a truthful boy is clear and straight before 
him. Truth does indeed lead him when he goes. Follow 
truth and you cttnnot go wrong. It will lead you in the 
most unexpected manner through the most perplexing 
trials. If you are innocent, it will save you from falling ; 
and when you have fallen, it will raise you up again more 
quickly than anything ; nay, it will often make you far 
stronger than you were before. We cannot help sometimes 
doing wrong, but we can help lying to conceal our fault. 
If we lie to conceal one fault, we shall thereby be led into 
numberless fresh faults ; and the devil, the father of lies, 
will soon entangle us in a net out of which we shall 
scarcely be able to escape. But the whole truth a^goks^ii 
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ends the matter at once. Even if we meet with some 
slight punishment for our fault, we are quickly pardoned, 
and the remembrance of our guilt passes away. 

And then, does not truth keep us while we sleep ? Is 
not our sleep sweet to us after we have confessed onr guilt 
and been forgiven ? Are not our very dreams terrible when 
our conscience, the scourge of Gkxl's anger, is troubling 
us with the remembrance of a lie ? It is indeed most true 
that the keeping of this one of your father^s commandments 
will 8a\*e you firom evil dreams while you sleep, and will 
talk with you— that is, will fill your mind with cheeifiil 
and happy thoughts — ^while you are lying awake. 

But when have you spoken the truth ? Ibis is a very 

important question ; for there is scarcely anytiiing in which 

we ai« ao apt to deceivK^ ourselves as this* Whenever the 

person to whom w« are speaking has a ri^t to demand 

any infonnation ftv\m u$^ w\o have iiot spoken ib% troth 

HYiul >(r« have iiiad<e him unvlersiand thai which is in omr 

own bMit. Out mv^ids uu^ be lili»alhr tnie» and yeft we 

u^T W veiling a Ik <evi^ whiW >ire an speaking th^oa ; for 

w^ tt^ ki^ htKl^ $o«kKe i^ttt of ilie undk, or wia may nae 

>9cv»\^ wiikK li>c«^ Kijewil^ tw». will nol be undosfeood 

ty <«iT )i<«»^ ift rt»e <«i^ «»» ui wkiA dwy are taia 

l^e^ >K^ «e^ ;)ma <»t k«tiP«A>^ iKii ^asMkcstand wbaik 

^K^ «iQr isa ^ tt«^ «»id^ >k^ ^ti^it «sqf»Usft «<wr tteini]^ n«e 

tti^r ^ iiOft, ^ ^«^ «ha& ^11 >^ $!t^^ For 

1ft{ftift«udk^«'«(^^hibaw^^ij^ I>BBn 

«& ttti50rPtQ«t ^i^ «xi4 4^($th 1^ tibx^g doift 
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is right, and speaketh the truth from his heart." This is 
truth : the declaring openly to another that knowledge of 
a thing which we have in our own heart ; the conveying of 
the knowledge we have in our hearts to the mind of another. 
Everything short of this is a falsehood, is an attempt to 
deceive. 

It may be well to mention some of the occasions which 
lead you to this sin, and to direct you how to guard against 
lying when they occur. The commonest of all temptations 
I have already mentioned — ^the temptation to try to hide 
our faults by lying. Now, why should you be so ready to 
do this? It is a wicked and very foolish thing to do. 
Why, the fault may be a most trifling sin ; something so 
trifling as to be unfit to be mentioned in this place. And 
yet perhaps, to hide this from a master, lest you should be 
blamed or punished, you will commit one of the greatest 
sins — ^you will tell a lie. 

Make up your mind, then, once for all, that you will 
never do. this. It is much better to be slightly punished 
by another for our fault than to punish ourselves much 
more severely by attempting to hide it. For the restless 
and uneasy conscience of a boy who has told a lie robs 
him of contentment and peace of mind, and inflicts upon 
him the worst and most degrading punishment. 

It may be well to mention another kind of falsehood to 
which you are often tempted. You have committed some 
fiiult and you are questioned about it. Now it may often 
happen that you may resist the temptation of directly 
denying it, or you may be so plainly discovered that 
denial may be evidently useless. Beware of thinking 
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that there is no room for lyii^ after tfaia. Unreal 
excumsn are now the only refdge of the liar. But 
rememljer that all pretended and nntnie excosea are 
lies. You cannot consider yourself a truthful, honourable 
lK>y until you have candidly acknowledged yourself guilty 
and worthy of punishment. This is the only kind of 
confession which is of the least use ; and this is the con- 
fession to which our Church exhorts us in the Prayer- 
Dook wlien it reminds us how the " Scripture moveth us 
in sundry places to acknowledge and confess our sins, and 
that we should not dissemble nor cloke them." 

Would to God, then, that I could persuade you never to 
deny or to dissemble your faults, that is, to invent any 
untrue excuses for them. How very much happier we 
should all bo if I could feel confident that not a boy in 
tl^o soliool would ever tell me a lie, or invent an untrue 
excuse when found guilty of a fault. And yet surely 
this is not much to expect of you. As Christian children, 
and the sivus of Uu>se who would consider an accusation of 
fUs^ooil the fiuUest of insults, you must feel that I have 
a right to ex}Kvt it And you must despise yonraelves and 
i>ue anoth<>r if d^^ptiou is practised towards ma 

But h«!ar^ I cauuot h^p mentioning a Teay peculiar 
tml to th« iHMisoi^nc^ of a sclK^boT> and I think I can 
^Vf» you «dYic« wKWh hm^ s^^lll»ta^y cairr yoa safely 
ItoE^Mi^ it nM«^ IS ttothiu^ so nuMua as for a boy to tdl 
lfth» ^ % S(^MOott^l&>w. Aoid yvl tiiM^ are ocjcaainm 
nlMt W «^ttiiT to hs^Yi^ to citoci)^ Vrt wiwa twQ tiiii^ea— 
tilbm W tirnii^ bi» BuidMr or W uil^nnL agjsinaft bis 
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in the school, and you are questioned by your master 
about it. You know who committed the fault. What 
are you to do when asked whether you know anything 
about it? Are you to tell a lie, and say you do not? 
Or are you to accuse your companion? I think you 
ought not to do either. You are boimd simply to speak 
the truth from your heart. To say that you do know, but 
that you do not like to say what you know. This is the 
only straightforward and honourable course; and such 
conduct will always gain you the respect both of your 
masters and of your companions. In many cases of this 
kind it is the duty of the whole school to give up the 
offender, if he is too mean and cowardly to confess his 
fault; but no master would ever think of forcing one 
boy to accuse his schoolfellow if he had respectfully 
requested not to be required to do so. 

Let us, then, deal fairly and openly with one another 
this term, as Christians and as gentlemen. We can be 
neither one nor the other so long as there is anything 
underhand or deceitful in our intercourse. And let me 
entreat you especially, who are at the head of the school, 
to set an example in these things, and to show the whole 
school that you value truth above everything else, that 
you scorn the meanness of aU kinds of lying and deceit, 
and are determined to set your faces against it; that 
your word is to be depended upon, and that you would 
sooner suffer anything than show yourselves unworthy of 
having confidence placed in you. The laws of society 
require you to be truthful and straightforward in all 
things, and all men will despise you if you are not so. 
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The commandmento of the aU-eeemg Grod require the 
•ame, and threaten with eternal infianiy him who loveth 
ami maketh a lie, consigning all liars to the ''lake which 
Immeth with fire and brimstone.'' But something else 
should constrain you to the courageous practice of this 
duty ; — the conmiandment of your father and the law of 
your mother. And if you will only boldly practise it, 
you will not have to wait for your reward until you go 
to lioavcn, but even here you will be rewarded by that 
ijiM^ard peace and gladness of heart which spring &om a 
good oonsoienoe, and you will see your way clearly out of 
all the trials and difficulties which you may meet with, 
till you oxi^erionce tiie truth of what Solomon says, 
** Wkon tlxou goost, it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, 
it sixall kt>op tl\oo ; and when thou awakest^ it shall talk 
wiU\ UuHV For this commandment is a lamp; and this 
Uw ia li^ht \ aud tho roi^ioo& of such instruction are the 
w^v ivf lii\x'* 




SERMON VL 

THE TRAINING OF THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN 

- SOLDIER. 

" Endure liardnesi, as a good aoldier of Jesus Chri8t.''~a Tim. iL 3. 

Week I see you all here before me, I seem to be looking 
upon a body of young soldiers, fully armed and highly 
disciplined^ but as yet untried by the hardships of real 
waifiare. 

How very different the noblest army looks, after a few 
weeks of real service in the enemy's country, from what it 
appeared on parade I It is a heart-stirring sight to witness a 
review of troops on the eve of some great war. How fresh 
and clean are their uniforms ; how bright their arms ; how 
solemn their silence; how fixed their looks; how impres- 
sive the tramping of their measured footsteps ! With 
what pleasure we watch their various evolutions, as they 
march hither and thither, flashing in the sun, and moving 
more like some vast machine than a number of human 
beings! This is a fine spectacle atanytime, but we cannot 
behold it without the deepest emotion on the eve of some 
great war. How different they will soon look ! Perhaps 
not ten in a hundred of those men will ever return alive 
&om the seat of war. Yet perhaps not one in a hundred 
will be slain by the enemy. No! They will have to 
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endure hardness if they are good soldiers. In the course 
of the campaign they will have to fight perhaps two or 
three great battles, each of which will last a few hours, 
but for tedious weeks and months and years they will 
have to endure hardness, to encounter the real hardships 
of war. Without excitement, and often without hope, 
they will have to endure. They will have to fight against 
hunger and thirst, and cold and heat, and weariness, and 
the want of every comfort and necessary of life to which 
they have been accustomed at home. Their ranks will be 
thinned by exposure, disease, and famine, which will have 
to be borne with patience, even when their hardships seem 
to them unnecessary, or caused by the errors or ignorance of 
their commanders. A bad army will sometimes conquer 
in a single battle, but only a good army will conqu^ in 
a long war ; for only good soldiers know how to endure. 

It is endurance that tries a man's courage, patience, and 
strength. A sense of shame or mere animal courage will' 
prevent a man from running away in battle. But there 
must be something more than this in him to enable him 
to endure the continuous hardships of war. In this con- 
sists the difference between the recruit and the veteran. 
The recruit can fight bravely, but the veteran only can 
be reckoned upon by his general as one who will endure 
hardships, who, as he will be temperate in the hour of 
victory, so will rally again and again after defeat, will 
bear with patience every kind of misfortune, and will 
meet unmoved every form of death. 

What is it, then, that makes a good soldier ? Discipline 
and experience. 
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And what is discipline ? It is the habit of prompt and 
unquestioning obedience to the command of another. This ' 
at least is the most important part of discipline. Of course 
the soldier requires to be taught a great many things, and 
the teaching of these forms a part of his military training. 
Discipline gives him knowledgej but it gives him more 
than this — ^it trains him in the use of this knowledge at the 
direction of his superior officer ; and a soldier is only then 
well disciplined when by long practice he has learned to 
give up his own will to another, and to obey the word of 
command in an instant, whether it be to advance or to 
retreat, to rest or to labour, to enjoy the comforts of peace 
or to endure the hardships of war. 

You cannot, therefore, discipline a soldier in a few days, 
however willing he may be to learn. It is a long process. 
For a settled habit has to be formed, a habit of prompt 
obedience. Nothing but this habit of obedience can make 
a soldier manageable in the confusion of the battle, in the 
excitement of victory, amidst the terrors of defeat, or 
during the hardships of the campaign. And therefore 
it follows that there must be experience as well as disci- 
pline to make a good soldier. Discipline can be acquired 
on the parade-ground, but experience must be gained in 
war. 

I have said this about soldiers because I wish you to 
feel all the force of St. Paul's words when he exhorts 
Timothy, the Christian warrior, to " endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.'' 

You, I said, are like a well-disciplined but untried 
army. You have not yet felt the real hardships which 
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have to be encountered in the great campaign of life. You 
have not yet learned, what every child of Adam must sooner 
or later learn, to endure. The only hardships which you 
have hitherto had to bear have been those which may be 
compared to the discipline of the parade-ground. You 
have been trained, indeed, in lessons of prompt obedi- 
ence to the word of your elders. There is, of course, some 
hardship in this. Just as the recruit finds it at first a hard 
and irksome task to direct every movement of his body at 
the dictation of another, to give up his fireedom,and to sub- 
mit to all the restraints and r^ulations of military disci- 
pline, so you have sometimes perhaps found it difficult to 
give up your own will and to submit, in things which you, 
in your inexperience, think almost useless, to the dictation 
and stronger will of another. Yet this has only been the 
discipline of the parade-ground. The real work of the 
acldier is all before you. And this work is not so much 
the fighting of great and exciting battles with the enemies 
of God, as the continuous endurance of temptation. 

Yes, indeed, it is comparatively easy to fi^t a great , 
and exciting battle with the devil, to resist some one 
strong, but long foreseen and manifest temptaticm; this 
is far easier in reality, though it may seem more difficult, 
than to endure, to keep on fighting day after day, and 
hour after hour, the long campaign agaiost the allurements 
of the world, the flesh, and the deviL 

And I think this is the chief point in the text St 
Paul wishes us to feel the impoxtanoe and the difEkmlty of 
endurance — the patient endurance of the continuous pies- 
aoie of temptation. As the soldier is helped by a tkoa- 
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sand exciting feelings on the day of actual battle, and so 
carried through scenes of danger and difficulty which 
without such excitement would be almost insuperable, so 
there are always some exciting feelings to help us in great 
and strUdng temptations. But we are left to ourselves in 
the lesser but more continuous and coimtless trials of our 
faith which every day of our life brings. To bear these as 
we ought, in a gentle, faithful, and obedient spirit, is to 
endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

But it is very difficult to make you feel the force of 
what I have now said, simply for this reason, that you are 
inexperienced soldiers of Christ. All those who are older 
know what real trials and hardships, what searching, con- 
tinuous, and almost irresistible temptations a few years 
more of life will expose you to. But just as a young 
soldier sees nothing but the glitter of his arms and the 
glory of war, so you have always before your eyes a false 
picture of your future life. We know, because we have 
gone through the campaign, what the real hardships are 
which lie before you ; but your imagination gives you only a 
most false and unreal image of them. But although it is 
impossible, in consequence of your inexperience, to make 
you understand what hardships you will soon have to 
endure, you must understand that if you are ever to be 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ, you must be thoroughly 
disciplined by Him before you take the field against His 
enemies. 

In addressing you, therefore, I am justified in slightly 
changing the words of the text. To you I say not, '' Endure 
hardmawl, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ'/' but/' ISsidxa^ 
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that discipline wlaich alone can train you to endure hard- 
ships when they come." Is it not obvious that if a soldier 
neglects his drilling and military training at home> he 
must make a bad soldier when he goes to the war ? The 
same must be the case with you. If you do not willingly 
submit to discipline now, you cannot be surprised if you 
fail by and by, when the real struggle with the devil 
begins. 

I said just now that it is a heart-stirring sight to be- 
hold a noble army going forth to the seat of war, and to 
reflect what hardships, what perils, what sufferings, lie 
before them, how very few are likely to return to thei^ 
country, and how many, even of those few, will bear on 
their bodies the scars and wrinkles which the sword and 
suffering have inflicted. Yes! This is a heart-stirring 
spectacle. But to me it is a more painfully interesting 
thing to look upon you. 

I was once talking over the subject with a friend, who, 
like myself, has the care of boys of your age. We agreed 
that there is scarcely anything so painful as the feeling 
with which we send a good boy, of thirteen or fourteen, to 
any one of those larger schools where he will have to serve 
in his first real campaign, where he will first have to meet 
face to face the enemies of God and of his own soul. We 
cannot help feeling how very little you have hitherto been 
tried. Of course you have been tempted here to sins of 
many kinds. I need not mention what. Your own con- 
science will tell you. But no temptation which you have 
hitherto felt can be compared with what you will soon 
have to feel, when you really go into the world, into the 
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country of the enemy. We cannot help feeling this. 
And we cannot help feeling certain that the devU will 
make fearful havoc in the ranks of that young and inex- 
perienced army, which it is our special duty to train to 
fight against him. 

It is a sad thing for Mends at home to hear that some 
promising young soldier has fallen in his first battle, or 
sunk under the laboiirs and exposure of the siege. But 
it is a far sadder thing to hear that one of the young 
soldiers of Christ, whom we have striven to discipline to 
a ready and habitual obedience to His Word, has turned 
his back in shameful flight, or fallen an easy victim to 
Satan in his first serious encounter with the powers of 
evil; or, in plainer words, has yielded to temptation, has 
forgotten all his good resolutions, has listened to evil 
companions, has fallen into wicked courses, has become 
either idle, or false, or coarse and sensual in his ideas and 
manners, or in some other way has forsaken the path of 
goodness and peace. 

Learn, then, to look upon yourself as a soldier of Jesus 
Christ. Are you not really so ? Were you not at your 
baptism signed with the sign of the cross in token that 
hereafter you should not be ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under His banner 
against sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue 
Christ's faithful soldier unto your life's end ? If you are 
a soldier, surely you must feel the extreme importance 
of that discipline which alone can make you a good 
soldier. It is too late to begin to drill soldiers when they 
are called to active service. And it is because so many 
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hoja are sent to large public schoob without that kind 
of discipline, which they can receive only in such schools 
as this, that there is in them so much coarseness and 
wickedness. But this, thank God, is not the general tone 
of our great public schools. Notwithstanding the coarse* 
ness, sensuality, and wickedness which must exist where 
80 many are brought together, the pubKc opinion of a 
public school is always on the side of that which is true, 
and good, and refined. It is only necessary that a boy 
should have the courage to practise goodness, and to think 
and act with refinement, to win the respect and love of 
his companions, and to do incalculable good in the school. 
Boys, therefore, who have been trained and disciplined as 
you have been to prompt and willing obedience, and to 
respect and love their elders — such boys ought to be, and 
generally are, the good leaven which raises the tone of 
our public schools^ and resists the degrading and corrupt- 
ing influence of that coarseness and sensuality which is 
opposed alike to the precepts of the Gospel, and to that 
which even the world calls good manners. 

Feel, then, that you are a soldier of Jesus Christ. As 
such use every effort to acquire those habits of prompt 
and loving obedience which alone can make you a good 
soldier. Then you will escape those anxieties and re- 
proaches of conscience which too often overcloud even the 
bright sunshine of the heart of youth. And then all those 
who have had the care of you during the happiest years 
of your early boyhood will feel that they have received 
the richest reward of all their labours, when they hear 
with real delight, and with feelings of deepest gratitude to 
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Him who has listened to their prayers on your behalf, 
that you are standing jQrm in the hour of trial, that you 
are resisting all evil influences around you, and that you 
are fighting a good fight, and enduring hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 



SERMON VII. 

THE PRODIGALS RETURN TO HIS BETTER SELF. 

** When he came to himself he said, How many hired Benrants of my father's 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! I will ftfise 
and go to my father/'— Lukb zv. 17, 18. 

I NEED not give you any account of the parable of the 
prodigal son, because I am sure that every most minute 
detail of the story is deeply impressed upon your minds. 
How could it be otherwise ? The wonderful simplicity and 
truthfulness of the narrative fascinate the imagination of 
every reader, and write all the circumstances of the affect- 
ing story deeply and indelibly even on the youngest heart. 
Some of you construed the chapter to me about a week 
ago, and, when you were doing so, my thoughts were drawn 
at one time to the past and at another to the future ; more 
powerfully, however, to the future than to the past. Are 
not some of these yoimg boys, I thought to myself, reading 
to me their own history ? And is not this perhaps to some 
of them a parable of their own life ? 

Can we dare to hope that all of you will avoid acting 
over again in your own persons the scenes through which 
the prodigal son passed ? Circumstances doubtless will be 
very different with you, but the principle of your life's his- 
^ry may in many cases be perhaps the same. You may 
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not perhaps hire yourself to a stranger to feed swine, but 
you may sell your soul for that which is more degrading, 
more infamous, more swinish. You may neyer be reduced 
to such poverty as to be willing to be fed with the husks 
which the swine eat; but, after a heartless course of 
thoughtlessness and sensuality, you may be brought, by 
the merciful providence of God, into great trouble, and 
thereby called back to repentance, called back to your 
better self. 

There is indeed a happier course open to you, and I 
sincerely hope that many if not all of you will follow it. 
It is not pointed out at all in this parable. The father in 
the parable had no son who took this right and safe course. 
Only two sons are mentioned in the parable. Of these, 
one is manifestly the representative of the outwardly moral 
and self-righteous Pharisee ; the other, of the returning and 
penitent sinner. But is there, then, nothing between these 
two ? May we not be like the eldest son in his outward 
decency of conduct, and like the youngest also in his 
humility and self-condemnation ? Must we all, in.order to 
become sincere penitents, first indulge in a reckless coiu'se of 
vice ? Or, on the other hand, need we become cold, proud, 
envious, and seK-righteous, because we lead a sober and 
moral life ? Surely we are not obliged to run into either 
extreme. It must be possible to remain like the eldest 
son in our fatiier's house, and yet to avoid his coldness of 
heart and impenitent state. 

But why, then, is there no third son or daughter men- 
tioned who might represent that class of persons — a nume- 
rous one in itself, though not numerous when com^ox^ 
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with the rest of the wicked world — ^the class of persons who 
become sincerely converted, humbled, and softened in heart 
without passing through a course of profligate wickedness ? 
Our Saviour does not introduce any such character into the 
parable manifestly for this reason, that He only addressed 
it to two classes— the Pharisees and the openly profligate 
sinners. It is evident that the eldest son represents the 
proud, cold, self-righteous, and envious Pharisees, and the 
youngest son represents the returning profligates, those 
persons with whom our Saviour associated, and for asso*' 
ciating with whom He was ceusured by the Pharisees. Our 
Saviour's chief object in speaking this and the two other 
parables of the chapter was to justify His own conduct in 
mixing with sinners, and to convince the murmuring Phari- 
sees of their pride, envy, and coldness of heart Many 
persons in reading this parable fail to observe this. They 
know that in reality there are a great many Christiana 
who become sincerely converted in heart without passing 
through the prodigal's course, and therefore they conclude 
that the eldest son must be, in some respect, the represen- 
tative of that class. But surely he cannot be so. What 
an utterly heartless and selfish man he was. Why did he 
not rejoice with his father when he heard of his brother's 
return, instead of immediately thinking of himself, and 
feeling discontented because his lost brother was so joy- 
fully received ? No ! This eldest son represents a very 
large class of men in every age — those who live sober 
and respectable lives, and despise all people who do not 
so, but who are themselves cold, selfish, proud, and self- 
righteous. 
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Surely, then, we must be justified in saying, that, had our 
Saviour's object been more general, He would certainly 
have introduced other characters into the parable, and 
would have spoken of some other son, who, without hav- 
ing left his father's house or squandered his substance in 
profligacy, had yet a heart to think of others as well as 
of himself, and to share his father's joy in welcoming home 
i^ain the brother who had been dead and was alive again, 
who had been lost and was found. 

But however this may be, let us make our own Chris- 
tian home a parable. Let us consider what takes place 
80 often in a Christian family similar to that which took 
place in the parable we are examining. In your own 
homes I am sure that the returning prodigal would 
always be received with open arms and great rejoicings, 
not only by the father, but also by the brothers and sisters. 
There might be, indeed, and perhaps would be, in many 
of our families some representative of the eldest son in 
the parable, some one brother or sister who, instead of 
rejoicing at his recovery, would feel jealous because a 
returning prodigal became for a time an object of unusual 
solicitude and attention. But surely the majority of the 
brothers and sisters in any one of our families, in the 
family of any one of you who are now before me, would 
enter fiilly into the joy of your parents, if he were to 
return and ask forgiveness after a long course of thought- 
lessness and sin. 

The only safe and happy course, therefore, for you to 
pursue is to remain in your father's house, yet carefully to 
guard against the selfishness of the eldest son. In plainer 
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words, to avoid those courses of thoughtless sin which 
end infallibly in misery and disgrace, and yet to keep 
your heart tender and unselfish, ready to help and to 
comfort those that are fallen, and to feel no jealousy if, on 
their return, they should seem to outstrip you for the 
time in the fervour of their repentance, and to be received 
with open arms by the Saviour who ate and drank with 
publicans and sinners, and then died upon the cross for 
their and your salvation. 

Make, then, your own family a parable. Is not many 
a Christian family the best possible representative of the 
one great family of Christ's Church, of which Almighty 
God is the gracious Father, and we are all the brothers 
and sisters ? Make, then, your own feimily such a means 
of instruction to you, and, in connection with it, reflect on 
the common but affecting expression of the text, ''when 
he came to himself." 

It is, I think, a very affecting expression, '' when he 
came to himself.*' Then he had before left himsel£ Kot 
only had he gone away from his father's house, he had 
also gone away from himself. That is to say, he had, as 
it were, gone away from or forgotten his better self. He 
had ceased to be like himseK. You would not have 
recognised in the thoughtless profligate the boy whom 
you once knew and loved in his father's house. You 
would not have recognised him. No I But more than 
this, he could not even recognise himself. His ideas are 
all changed. He has forgotten his former self. His 
heart is hardening fast against all that is noble and lovely 
in the character and feelings of a young man. Can this 
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be, I say, the boy we knew and loved so much ? Is this 
heartless sensualist, is this voluptuary, given up to gross 
bodily pleasures, to dishonourable excitements, and to 
worthless companions — ^is this the pure-minded, affection- 
ate, confiding child we once knew and loved ? No, surely 
it is some other. The boy we once knew bearing the 
same name and having the same features never could 
have changed so much, never could have so forgotten the 
love of his father and mother, and brothers and sisters, 
never could have become so averse to the quiet happiness 
of his parents' house, so dull in their society, so animated 
in the society of the wicked and worthless, so indifferent 
to all innocent pleasures, so addicted to those pleasures 
which cannot be enjoyed without sin. Yet we know it 
is the same. But he scarcely seems to know it himself: 
to use another common expression, he has forgotten bim- 
self. He has forgotten what he was, and he wishes to 
forget it. He is offended even if any one reminds h^rn 
that he once was pure and affectionate in his father's 
house. 

Oh, that any words of mine, by the aid of God's Spirit, 
might so sink into your hearts as to save you from forget- 
ting and forsaking yourseK. I know what you now are ; 
and I cannot be with you without feeling deeply inter- 
ested in your future life. I cannot look forward without 
feeling sick at heart at the thought of the change for the 
worse, which may soon take place in some of yoiu Yet 
I have great faith in the power of early impressions. It 
is a great thing to have a better self to come back to, if 
at any time we are so unfortunate as to fall into wicked 
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an JnesthnsHg blessing to have soch a fonner and better 
self to go back to for relief and direction in the angnisb of 
repentance, when Crod sends ns fear and tremble to call ns 
back to omsetres. 

Yon all hare this great advantage. Yon have all been 
brought up from the beginning witii the greatest care, and 
have been trained to look up with confidence and affection 
to those whom God has placed over yoo. This, I say, is a 
great advantage. Bat does it not also involve a great re- 
sponsibility ? Was not the sin of the prodigal son made a 
thousand times more sinM by the love of the fiither whose 
hoase he was heartless and wicked enough to leave ? Had 
he been a stem, severe, and unnatural father, there might 
have seemed to be some excuse for the young man's leav- 
ing his home to seek eiyoyment elsewhere. But to leave 
tooh a fiBither, and for such society! How utterly base 
and infiunoos does it make his conduct ! 

Think of this too. Think how much more base and 
wicked it will be in any one of you to give way to the 
tom p tati ons of youth, to seek your happiness in shamefdl 
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and sinful pleasures, and so, as it were, to leave your father's 
house and to forget and forsake your former better self, 
after having been the object of so much love as you have 
been. 

But such is the power of sin, such is the power of sinful 
companions, that we cannot dare to hope that the training 
you have received will save you all jfrom the gross sins of 
youth. If it does not, I hope and pray that, at any rate, 
it wiU bring you back again to yourself and to your father's 
house when the day of trouble comes upon you, when 
bitter experience has at last taught you that you cannot be 
happy unless you are good ; that the excitements of sinful 
pleasure will not last, but will soon end in utter misery and 
anguish of heart, even if they do not bring you, like the 
prodigal, into great poverty and contempt. 

I feel so strongly on this subject, that I am sometimes 
almost a&aid to ask how such and such a boy is going on 
after he has left me for a public school, lest I should hear 
that he is not going on as I thought and hoped and prayed 
that he would. What answer then shall I get if I ask 
this question concerning any one of you some two or three 
years hence ? Shall I hear that you have forgotten your- 
self, and are no longer what I had every reason to think 
you to be here — ^pure-minded, affectionate, confiding, truth- 
ful, and anxious to do right, and therefore as happy as it 
is possible to be in this life ? I hope and pray that I shall 
hear that you have fought manfully against the tempta- 
tions of your own heart and the allurements of pleasant 
but wicked companions ; that you are still, as it were, in 
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your father's house — that is to say, that your heart is still 
in your father's house ; that although you are not actually 
under his roof, your affections are still there, you are 
still the same consistently good, affectionate, and obedient 
son — ^you are still yourself. 



SERMON VIII. 

PARENTAL^ AFFECTION AND FILIAL 

INGRATITUDE. 

'' It waa told J«aby Behold, the king weepeth and monmeth for Absalom. 
And the fiotory that day was turned into monming onto all the people : 
for the pe<^le heard lay that day how the king waa grieved for hia son." 
—2 Sax. zix. 1, 2. 

You have read, during the past week, the story of the 
rebellion and death of Absalom, and you must have been 
greatly interested in it. It is a painfully interesting but 
very instructive stery, and one especially useful te young 
boyd> who are too apt to forget how much sorrow their 
misoonduct may often cause their parents. 

David was a man of strong natural affection. This was 
perhaps the most striking feature in his character; and it 
was, doubtless, one cause of the deeply religious feeling 
which was so conspicuous in him, and which seemed to 
be so natural to him. You have yourselves had enough 
experiemce of the characters of your companions and 
o&ers to have observed that there is a very great differ- 
ence in people in this point. Some, for example, seem 
much more naturally inclined to form friendships than 
others; and, when a friendship has been formed, some 
are much more full of warm and hearty affection towards 
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their friends than others. Some appear to be shut up, 
as it were, with themselves and their own affairs, to be 
cold and selfish; while others seem to find their chief 
happiness in loving their friends, and throwing them- 
selves into all their feelings and interests. Now David 
was not a cold and selfish man, but a man who felt deeply, 
and loved those he loved with all his heart. Many such 
men throw themselves away by never giving their strong 
natural affections a right direction. They pass through 
life loving many perhaps, and in return being beloved by 
many. But they never rise higher than this. They never 
allow the Holy Spirit of God to elevate and purify their 
natural affections, and to draw their hearts to the love of 
Him who is the highest and worthiest object of love, the 
love of whom sets all other lower affections in their right 
place ; purifying, refining, and elevating them all, but not 
lessening or destroying them. 

But when a man of naturally strong affections gives 
himself up to the influence of Divine grace, then he be- 
comes, like David, a man after Grod's own heart, a man of 
deep and earnest piety, a man who loves (rod with all his 
heart, with all his mind, with all his soul, and with all his 
strength; and at the same time does not cease to love his 
neighbour as himself. 

I have said this to account for the overwheknin^ sorrow 
which David felt upon the death of the worthless and 
wretched Absalom. Where shall we find an example of a 
more deeply affectionate father ? Where shall we find an 
example of a more cold-hearted, ungrateful, and worthless 
son ? We have here parental love and filial ingratitade 
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brought into the strongest contrast with one another — the 
noble, tender-hearted father covering his face in anguish, 
and weeping over the death of the worst of sons. 

Let us call to mind what Absalom had done. In the 
first place, he had murdered his brother Amnon at his own 
table, at a banquet to which he had treacherously invited 
him, together with many other of the king's sons. The 
provocation indeed had been very great, and we could 
scarcely have felt surprised if Absalom had slain his 
brother at once in his anger and indignation at his abomin- 
able wickedness. But he did not do this. He waited 
patiently for his revenge. His whole soul was inflamed 
with the desire of revenge ; but he had strength enough of 
character to conceal all his feelings, to show a cheerful and 
affectionate countenance while the bitterest malice was 
rankling in his heart. He waited two whole years in this 
way before he found his opportunity. And what was the 
opportunity which he found after all ? BQs unsuspecting 
victim is invited to his table. There is nothing in Absalom's 
maimer to alarm him. His conversation is cheerful and 
affectionate, and Amnon vainly imagines that all has been 
forgiven and forgotten. But the fatal moment at last 
arrives; he marks weU the time when Amnon's heart is made 
merry with wine. His servants imderstand his significant 
look, and plunge their knives into his bosom. Tor three 
years after this crime Absalom lived with a foreign prince to 
escape its just punishment. After this time had elapsed, we 
find that David began to long for Absalom's return. " The 
soul of King David longed to go forth imto Absalom : for 
he was comforted concerning Amnon, seeing he was dead." 
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When a king lets those about him see that he wishes 
anything, there are generally somfe who are likely to try 
to get him what he wishes. By a stratagem of Joah 
Absalom is brought back and reconciled to the king. 
'' When he had called for Absalom, he came to the kmg, 
and bowed himself on his face to the ground before the 
king ; and the king kissed Absalom." 

David/ however, could not at first be folly reconciled to 
one who had conducted himself so shamefully. He allowed 
Absalom to come back and to dwell in his own house, but 
he refused to see his face for two years after his return. 
You know well the rest of the story. This wicked yoimg 
man by his insinuating manner and artful stratagems 
contrived to steal away from his father the hearts of his 
people, to incite them to rebellion, and to drive David 
from his throne. He met at last with the due reward of 
his deeds. The time arrived when a sudden punishment 
was to fall upon him, when he was to be cut off in the 
flower of life and in the. midst of his sins. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more affecting scene 
than that which is so simply described in Scripture : the 
king waiting for tidings of the battle which was to restore 
him to his throne or to complete the triimiph of his rebel- 
lious subjects ; the father dreading lest the same messenger 
that brought tidings of victory should also bring news of 
the death of his son. Joab and his faithful people were 
indignant that the king should be so anxious for the 
safety of such a worthless young man. And they were 
still more indignant when they found how deeply he 
felt his loss ; when " the victory that day was turned into 
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mourning unto all the people: for the people heard say 
that day how the king was grieved for his son. And the 
people gat them by stealth that day into the city, as 
people beiDg ashamed steal away when they flee in battle." 

But why was David so overwhelmed with sorrow for 
the loss of Absalom ? First, because he was his son. 
Secondly, because there was something very fascinating 
about him, in spite of the worthlessness of his character 
and the wickedness of his heart. And thirdly, because 
he was cut off in the midst of his sins. 

He was his son. Nothing is more calculated than 
this affecting stoiy to make you understand and feel 
the depth and strength of parental love. Of all the 
natural affections which God has given us, parental 
love is the strongest. It may not be so violent as some 
others ; but, like some smooth, deep, and mighty river, it 
makes little sound, but flows on in its settled course evenly, 
silently, irresistibly. Children cannot enter fully into 
their parents' feelings or imagine the extent of their love. 
As Bacon says, " The joys of parents are secret, and so are 
their griefs and fears ; they cannot utter the one, and they 
will not utter the other." But though you cannot fully 
understand what your parents feel for you, you may 
form some idea of the extent of their affection from this 
story of David and Absalom. You may see how much 
parental love will stand; what coldness of heart, what 
ingratitude, what insulting conduct. Yes ; you may see 
from this how much parental love wiU stand. But does 
not this also teach you how fearfully wicked it must be 
to sin against such love; for mere idleness or for some 
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selfish pleasure of your own to go against the wishes of 
your parents, or to forget how. much their happiness is 
wrapped up in your own? Beware of thinking because 
your parents are indulgent, and do not insist upon obed- 
ience to their wishes, that you may act contrary to thieir 
wishes without grievous sin. This is not the case. It 
is your duty, and you will find it to be your happiness 
also, to study the wishes of your parents in all things at 
your time of life, and not to do only what they tell you, 
but also what you know that they wish you to do— what 
you have reason to believe will give them pleasure. 

But David felt this overwhelming sorrow not only 
because Absalom was his son, but also because there was 
something about him which had made him very dear to 
his father. And we may learn what this was from the 
sacred ncmrative. Absalom was a young man of great 
personal beauty and of very fascinating manners. There 
can be little doubt that his father had been led by these 
things to be over-fond and indulgent to Absalom in his 
youth. He behaved in the same manner to Adonijah, the 
son of the same mother, and for the same reason. As we 
read of Adonijah, ''his father had not displeased him at 
any time in saying, Why hast thou done so ? And he also 
was a very goodly man, and his mother bare him after 
Absalom." 

But there was yet a stronger cause for the angnigh of 
David's souL It was not only because he loved his chil- 
dien; it was not only because he had always delighted in 
the handsome, clever, and fiasdnating Abealom more than 
in the rest of his children, that he felt his loss so keenly; 
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There was yet a stax)iiger reason. He felt that his wicked 
but still dear son was not only dead, bnt lost to him 
for ever. He was cut off in the middle of a course of most 
inhuman wickedness, he was slain in the very act of 
rebellion against his father and his king ; what shadow of 
hope could there be but that the wretched young man 
was lost for ever ? 

And I think we are quite justified in attributing David's 
excessive sorrow to this cause more than to any other, 
because we know that he behaved very differently under 
other circumstances. His strong natural affection ledrhim 
to desire witii greatest eagerness the recovery of tiie child 
of Bathsheba, whom the Lord had smitten with a fatal 
disease. His friends and servants observed how deeply 
he felt the blow ; how he besought God for the child ; how 
he fasted, and went in and lay all night upon the earth. 
They tried to raise him from the earth, but he would not 
be raised, neither would he eat bread with them. God 
did not grant his request, and the child died. And the 
servants of David feared to tell him that the child was 
dead : for they said, " Behold, while the child was yet alive 
we spake unto him, and he would not hearken, unto our 
voice: how will he then vex himself if we tell him that 
the child is dead ? " But there was a great difference 
between the death of this innocent child and that of the 
long-loved but ungrateful and worthless Absalom. In 
neither case, however, did the friends of David appear to 
understand this. They were equally astonished at his 
conduct on each of these occasions. They knew that David 
was a man of strong natural affection, but they forgot that 
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he was also a man of faitL They foigot that he had an 
eye which sees things that are invisible^ that looks inside 
the veil, that brings before the mind those things which 
are unseen and eternal Therefore they could not under- 
stand David better than men of worldly minds under- 
stand the Christiaii in these days. They were equally 
astonished at the sudden cessation of his mourning when 
the ^es of the innocent babe were closed in their last 
sleep, and at the bitter anguish of the f athei^s soul when 
the spear of Joab had slain his guilty son in the midst of 
his ftarful sin. 

God forbid that there should be any Absaloms among 
those who now hear me ! GU)d grant that the temptations 
of youth and the wiles of the devil may never have power 
to corrupt your hearts, and so to make you forget how 
much the happiness of your parents and friends is wrapped 
up in your own. But if you should be tempted to go 
wrong, if the love of pleasure or the fear of shame should 
lead you into sinful courses, may Gk)d grant that, when 
you hear or read the affecting story of David weeping over 
Absalom, you may be called back before it is too late to 
a sense of your duty; and that you will then remember 
that there are others besides your parents who will not be 
able to hear of your repentance without emotion, and who, 
even if they shall have reason to fear that you are living 
in sin, will still remember what you once were, and will 
say in the words of Samuel, " God forbid that we should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you: for. we 
have taught you the good and the right way." 



SERMON IX. 

REUGIOUS PRINCIPLE BETTER THAN A MERE 

SENSE OF HONOUR. 

*' He left aU thai be liad in Joeeph's hand ; and he knew not ought he had, 
save the bread which he did eat." — Oen. xzzix. 6. 

Thb narrative of Joseph gives us one of the veiy best 
mustrations of religions principle, and it enables ns to see 
clearly the great superiority of religious principle over 
that mere sense of houour which may exist even in those 
whose hearts are not at all xmder the influence of religion. 
Beligious principle is both necessary for our salvation, 
and is also the only sure foundation of confidence between 
man and man. A mere worldly 4i^nse of honour is veiy 
good as far as it goes, but it is not enough. It will go a 
great way towards inspiring us with confidence in a man. 
We readily trust, up to a certain point, what the world 
calls an honourable man, but we can never feel sure of 
him in everything unless he has religious principle. An 
honourable man of the world is indeed much more to be 
trusted than many who make a great outward show of 
religion; for religious principle is veiy seldom found in 
such persons. When we see men making a great show of 
religion, there is always reason to suspect them of being 
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without religious principle. Sucli people are mucli more 
likely to be blinded pharisees than imitators of Joseph. 
Such people are, indeed, the greatest enemies of true religion. 
They bring it into disrepute. Men see through them, and, 
losing all confidence in them, despise a religion which does 
not make its professors truthful, and honest, and pure. 
It is of course necessary to study our Bible, and to attend 
to all the outward observances of religion. But it is very 
possible to do all this without having any religious prin- 
ciple whatever. We may know our Bible from one end to 
the other, and be able to talk with much interest on the 
religious subjects of the day; we may be most scrupulous 
in our attention to all public and private religious exer- 
cises; firm and liberal supporters of every charitable 
institution in our neighbourhood; we may, in fact, be and 
do everything which commonly goes by the name of 
religion ; but if our conduct has not been such as to in- 
spire those who know us well with the most perfect con- 
fidence in our truthfulness, honesty, and purity, our re- 
ligion is worthless; it is a mere sham; it wiU do no good to 
ourselves, and much harm to others. If we want to know 
what true religious principle is, what that religion is 
which Jesus Christ will accept as the evidence of a real 
living saving faith in Him, then let us study the example 
of Joseph and strive to imitate it. And there is good 
reason why we should strive to imitate this faithful man ; 
for be certain of this, that Jesus Christ will not save those 
who do not. He came indeed to die upon the cross for the 
sins of all men, and so to make salvation possible to alL 
But He did not come to open the door of heaven to the 
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liar, the dishonest and the andean ; but only to those who 
earnestly repent of all their past sins, and really change 
their conduct for the future. He did not come into the 
world to make sin less hateful to Grod, or less destructive 
of our own happiness ; but He came to show its hateful- 
ness more plainly than ever, and to save us by repentance 
and faith in Him &om being destroyed by it. Those, 
therefore, who hope to be saved by the merits of 
Jesua' sacrifice, must show by their conduct that they 
appreciate the love which prompted Him to lay down 
His life for their sake, and that their faith in Him 
is real and not a mere pretence; that it is a faith 
which works by love; a faith which makes them 
love Him, and therefore strive to imitate Him; a faith 
which produces in them as its natural fruit that religious 
principle which ensured to Joseph the protection of God, 
and gained for him wherever he went the favour and con- 
fidence of aU who knew him. 

Let us, then, set before ourselves the grand simplicity of 
this noble character, and strive to imitate it. What men 
you would all be by-and-by if you would but set Joseph 
always before your mind, and remember him in the hour 
of trial; for it is trial which brings out religious prin- 
ciple. Consider what Joseph's trials were, and see how they 
proved him to be a man of deep religious principle, and 
not a religious professor, or only an honourable man of the 
world. Of his trials at home we do not know much. But 
it is at any rate certain that there was something about 
him which inspired his father with the most perfect con- 
fidence in him; he was quite persuaded that whatever 
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Joseph said must be true. It also appears that his 
brothers were by no means well-conducted. The influ- 
ences of his home, therefore, were not altogether good, and 
his truthfulness and honesty must often have been sorely 
tried, even before he was. sold as a slave and carried into 
Egypt. But how great were his trials in Egypt, first as a 
slave, then as a prisoner, and lastly as the Prime Minister 
of the Tnng and chief ruler of a mighty empire ! 

What a remarkable character he must have been to 
have inspired with such implicit confidence in his trutli- 
fulness and honesty four such very different kinds of 
men — ^his father, his master, his gaoler, and his king ! 
And what sound religious principle he must have had 
to remain the same man in spite of so many changes of 
fortune, and of all the influences by which he was sur- 
rounded ! For such changes are the severest trials of our 
principles ; they soon prove whether our sense of honour 
springs from the love of the world or the love of Grod. 
There is this essential difference between religious prin- 
ciple and a mere worldly sense of honour, that the former 
springs from love and the latter from pride. The truly 
religious man will not say or do a mean or shameful thing, 
because he loves God, and therefore loves all that is pure, 
truthful, and honest. The worldly man of honour will 
not condescend to anything mean or dishonest, because he is 
proud of his own virtue, and values highly the good opinion 
of this world. Every really religious man, therefore, must 
be an honourable man ; but it does not f oUow from this 
tliat every honourable man jj^xissi necessarily be religious. 
ISie two ohazacters, so very much alike in most points, so 
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alike that it is often veiy difficult to distinguish them 
from one another, aiie yet essentially different, because 
iheir conduct springs from dififerent motives, and because, 
as a necessary consequence, they lean on a very different 
support in the hour of trial And it is trial tiiat shows 
what we are. As gold is tried in the fkimace, so are our 
true characters revealed by t^nptation. The gold which 
will not stand the fire is no true metaL It may be very 
much like it, but if it is only like gold, and not really gold, 
the heat of the fire will most certainly destroy it. .The 
religious principle of Joseph was true metal, and therefore 
it stood the test 

There is, perhaps,* scarcely anything which brings oiit 
more cleariy the difference between religious principle and 
a mere worldly sense of honour than a -change of circum- 
stances. You believe some one to be an honourable man. 
You feel sure tiiat he would never tell a lie, or defraud 
any one, or defile himself by impure conduct. You want 
to know whether his honourable feeling is supported by 
religious principle or mere worldly pride. Change his 
circumstances altogether, and then you wUl soon see what 
he is. Take him away from aU the influences of home. 
Place him in some foreign country where every one around 
him }m quite different notions of right and wrong, where 
fiOsehood, dishonesty, and impurity are commonly practised 
and scarcely thought wrong. Let him be quite cut off 
from all his former connections, without a hope of ever 
seeing them again. Let him in this strange land be 
treated harshly and made a slave. Let him be strongly 
tempted to raise himself from a state of slavery by one act 
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of sin, not unknown in his own land, and one which he 
feels that even his former companions wotdd pardon under 
the peculiarly trying circumstances in which he> is placed. 
Will he now give way to temptation, or will he still 
remain what he was at home, truthful, and honest, and 
pure? and will he throw back every temptation in the 
words of Joseph and say, ''How can I do this great 
wickedness and sin against (rod ? " It would be wasting 
your time to attempt to prove that a mere worldly sense 
of honour, a feeling of pride in our own virtue and regard 
for the good opinion of the world, would never stand this 
test. There is no doubt whatever that such a complete 
change of companions and outward t^umstances would 
soon break down the virtue of any man who is not sup- 
ported by religious principle, whose heart is not under the 
all-powerful influence of the fear and love of God,, who 
does not habitually look up in every trial to that great 
Father whose eye is ever resting on him, who seeth in 
secret and rewardeth openly. Do you wish to gain a 
practical sense of the truth of what I have now said ? A 
little reflection upon your own past life will soon give you 
this. I have said that a complete change of outward 
circumstances, companions, and surrounding influences is 
the severest trial to religious principle. Cronsider, then, 
how this has already been the case with you. You have 
been removed firom home influences and come amongst 
strangers. Have school influences produced no change in 
jrour character ? Is your conscience as tender now as it 
oiioe was ? Do you shrink with the same honar with 
iribich 70a <moe did from eveiy improper word, unclean 
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thought or deed, or dishonest act ? Ccm I trust you now 
as I could when you came fresh from home strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity of always speaking the truth, 
and acting in an hoiiest, straightforward manner ? 

I am thankful to say that I can trust many of you better 
than I coxdd when you first came to school, and there- 
fore were less known to me. The school-life of some of 
you, with its many little temptations to impurity, deceit- 
fulness, and dishonesty, has both proved that you are 
under the influence of real religious principle, and has also 
strengthened it. For this, as I have often shown you 
before, is the effect of temptation ; it both finds out what 
you are. and, if your principles are good, it makes them 
better. This has been the effect of temptation on many of 
you. It has both proved you to be pure, truthftd, and 
honest, and has also made you more pure, more truthful, 
and more honest. It is, however, a saddening thought, 
that the trials of school have, in the case of some of you, 
simply proved that your home religion was no religion at 
alL It looked like it, but it was not the real thing. If 
you were pure, and truthful, and honest at home, you were 
so because you were surrounded by good influences, and 
were comparatively free from temptation. Before you 
had been long at school your true character came out, 
and few could after that place much confidence in you. 

If these remarks find an answer in the consciences of 
any who now hear me, may they awaken them to a sense 
of their great danger and lead them to repentance. Bepent- 
ance cannot be too late in your case. Turn, therefore, to God 
with all your heart ; compare your own conduct with that 
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of Joseph; and make up your mind &om this moment 
that you will always walk as In the sight of God, remem- 
bering that He hears every word you say, and sees every- 
thing you do; and that, although He has made such 
glorious promises of pardon and peace to all who truly 
repent and believe in the sacrifice of Christ, He has also 
declared HimseK just and terrible to all who continue in 
sin, and has said again and again that the liar, and un- 
clean, and dishonest shall never enter into His glorious 
kingdom. 

But the example of Joseph, interesting, instructive, and 
encouraging as it is to all, has a peculiar interest for mas- 
ters and servants, and for all who are placed in positions 
of trust, or have charge of the interests of others. Joseph 
was not only a servant, in the sense in which we use the 
word — ^that is, a free servant, serving with the freedom of 
a Christian a Christian master — ^he was a slave. And worse 
than tins, he was a foreign slave in a land of strangers. 
Of course, at first he must have been treated like €tny other 
slave. We are not told much about his sufferings; but 
we know he must have had very great sufferings, and his 
prudent, honest, and truthful conduct under these trials 
must have been very striking to have so powerftilly 
attracted the notice of his foreign master. For the result 
of it is given in the text : ** He left all that he had in 
Joseph's hand;" and his confidence was so complete that 
he did not even care to know what he had, so sure did he 
feel that Jooeph would not defiraud him in the smallest 
thing : *' He knew not ought he had, save the bread which 
h» did eat" 
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What an example is this to all Christian masters and 
Christian servants 1 The feeling of perfect confidence in 
one another is, we may be sure, one of the ingredients of 
that perfect happiness which we shall enjoy in heaven, out 
of which every false, dishonest, and impure person will be 
for ever excluded. To feel a want of confidence in his 
servants is peculiarly painful to a Christian master. He 
would sooner lose much of his property than distrust any 
of his servants, until he has the plainest proofs that they 
are not woi:thy to be trusted. And what can be more 
painful to honest servants than the feeling that they are 
not trusted ? God has placed us in these various relations 
to one another to test our religious principles, and to 
strengthen them when they are good. Let us carry ova 
religion, then, into our daily life, for it is not true religion 
unless it influences all we do and say in the common rela- 
tions of our daily life ; imless it makes us, as masters, will- 
ing to place confidence in our servants, and, as servants, 
scrupulously honest, truthful, and pure in all our conduct 
in our master's house. As this example of Potiphar and 
Joseph is a great encouragement to all religious house- 
holds in which servants axe trusted, and in which they do 
not abuse the confidence placed in them, so may it put to 
shame many masters and servants in this Christian land. 

Can all Christian masters place the same implicit confi- 
dence in their servants which Potiphar placed in Joseph ? 
And why can they not ? Because, as I said at the begin- 
ning, religious principle is the only sure ground of confi- 
dence between man and man ; and because religious prin- 
ciple is very scarce, quite as scarce in these days as it was 
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in the days of JosepL And because it is so scarce, we can 
never feel sure that any one, however seemingly good, is 
really under its influence until we have known and observed 
their conduct under trial for some time. 

Let us all, then, whether we are young or 0I4 masters or 
servants, examine our conduct narrowly by the light of 
this bright example of sound religious principle and con- 
scientious conduct in all transactions, great and small, and 
under so many varying outward circumstances. For a 
greater than Joseph has said, "He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in much : and he that 
is ui^just in the least, is unjust also in much.'* And of 
His futiure glorious kingdom He has said; "There shall 
in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination or speaketh a lie, but 
thoy which are written in the Lamb's book of life." 



SEEMON X. 

DISCERNMENT OF CHARACTER-^CHOICE OF COM- 
PANIONS -- SEEDS OF FUTURE GREATNESS 
OFTEN LA TENT AND NEGLECTED. 

"The Lord seetii not as maen seetli; for man looketh on the ontward 
appearance, bat the Lord looketh on the heart.~z Sam. xyI, part of 
▼. 7« 

These words were spoken to Samuel on a very solemn 
occasion. Samuel was the great prophet who, by God's 
direction, selected and anointed the first two kings of 
IsraeL He was a very good man himself, but he did not 
govern his sons so strictly as he ought to have done. In 
consequence of their misconduct, as well as for other 
reasons, the children of Israel desired to have a king set 
over them. Although God himself was their king, they were 
not satisfied, but desired to have a human king, like the 
other nations by whom they were surrounded. God there- 
fore gave them a king. 

First, as you know. He gave them Saul. He gave them ^ 
a IfiTig in His wrath* He gave them a powerful king, but 
one who soon became cruel and wicked. He reigned a 
long time, but was at last utterly rejected. Samuel, we 
are told, mourned for SauL He was sorry that he had 
turned out so bad a king, so different from what he had 
expected. 
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Then it was that " the Lord said unto Samuel, How long 
wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected him from 
reigning over Israel ? Fill thine horn with oil, and go, I 
will send thee to Jesse, the Bethlehemite. For I have 
provided me a king among his sons. And Samuel said. 
How can I go ? If Saul hear it, he will kill me. And the 
Lord said, Take an heifer with thee, and say, I am come 
to sacrifice to the Lord. And call Jesse to the sacrifice, 
and I will show thee what thou shalt do : and thou shalt 
anoint unto Me him whom I name unto thee. And 
Samuel did that which the Lord spake, and came to Beth- 
lehem. And the elders of the town trembled at his coming, 
and said, Gomest thou peaceably ? And he said. Peaceably : 
I am come to sacrifice unto the Lord : sanctify yourselves 
and come with me to the sacrifice. And he sanctified 
Jesse and his sons, and called them to the sacrifice. And 
it came to pass, when they were come, that he looked on 
Eliab, and said, Surely the Lord's anointed is before Him. 
But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on his counte- 
nanc6> or on the height of his stature ; because I have re- 
fused him : for the Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the out^^^ard appearance, but the Lord loc&eih 
on the heart** 

Such was the occasion on which the words of the text 
were spoken. They refer to the rq^ection of Eliab, Jesse's 
elde^ and» in all outward appeaiances> most promising, 
^ most king-like son. The rest of Jesse s children who were 
piesimt then passed beioie SamueX <u[Ki the Lotd rejected 
thmaalL * Tli^d Samuel said «nlo Jesse> Are heare all thy 
^ikiUNait Aiid lie said,. IlMf^ i^maioi^ TH the jooi^ 
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and, behold, he keepeth the sheep. And Samuel said unto 
Jesse, Send and fetch him : for we will not sit down till 
he come hither. And he sent and brought him in. . . . 
And the Lord said, Arise, anoint him : for this is he. Then 
Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him in the midst 
of his brethren: and the spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day forward." 

Thus David was chosen, the youngest, the least impor- 
tant, the last thought of, out of all the sons of Jesse. Why 
so ? Because " the Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart." 

What, then, may we learn from this ? That the Divine and 
human judgment of character are very different. And 
why are they so? First, because the judgment of God 
proceeds on principles altogether different. As Isaiah 
writes, '' My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways My ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than 
your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts." As our 
Lord declares: ''That which is highly esteemed among 
men is abomination in the sight of God." And as the 
Psalmist himself says, " He hath no pleasure in the strength 
of an horse, neither delighteth He in any man's legs. But 
the Lord's delight is in them that fear Him, and put their 
trust in His mercy." 

God looks upon man from an altogether loftier point of 
view : as the heir of eternal life ; as a being made not only for 
this sinful world, but for that world in which there is no sin ; 
as a creature made to be the image of his Creator, to reflect 
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His glory, and imitate, even in this life on earth, His Divine 
virtues. And therefore those things which men esteem 
most highly, the power, and talents, and learning, and 
honours, and riches, and pleasures of this life, if they 
interfere with man's duty, if they corrupt his heart, if 
they blind his eyes, if they make him proud, self-indulgent, 
and selfish, if , in a word, they make him unfit for heaven, 
are abomination in the sight of God. 

And as God delights not in those things on which the 
best affections of so many men are set, so He values at 
their true worth those Divine and heavenly virtues which 
are least esteemed by men of this world : the fear of God, 
faith, forgiveness of injuries, gentleness, meekness, and 
humbleness of mind. 

But, secondly, the eye of God not only looks upon man 
from a loftier point of view, it also penetrates farther 
below the surface than the eye of man« " The Lord seeth 
not as man seeth ; for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart." 

Penetration or discernment of character is very difficult. 
Those who have it possess a rare and most useful gift, 
the careful exercise of which will save them &pm count* 
less troubles and temptations. There is scarcely anything 
so useful to the young ; and they of course, from want of 
experience, cannot possess it in any great degree. The 
most numerous, the most insidious, and the most fatal 
temptations of the young arise from the false estimate 
they too often form of the characters of those whom they 
ehoose as their companions. But discernment of character 
is veiy difficult for aU. l^e possession of it in a high 
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d^ree has often been a mark of great genius, observed 
especially in great generals^ princes, and rulers of man- 
kind. 

That, however, which is hard to man is easy to Qod; for 
not only the outward appearance, but also the most secret 
thoughts are known to Him. '' The Lord looketh on the 
heart." "The Word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in His sight; but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have 
to do." 

And, thirdly, Grod sees what man cannot see, not only 
the real present state of the heart, but also the seeds of 
future good and evU which are ad yet latent in it. The 
character of the man is only a fuller development of that 
of the boy. The man is whatever the feelings, and thoughts, 
and associations, and aspirations, and efforts of boyhood 
have made him. But although this is in a measure true, 
there are few things more difficult than to see with any 
certainty the future man in the boy before us. We our- 
selves, knowing as we do the secrets of our own hearts, 
may sometimes in later life recognise in our own characters 
those full-grown virtues and vices of which we dimly dis- 
cerned the seeds in boyhood. But even here, although 
we know ourselves so well, we are often mistaken. We 
are often mistaken in looking back. How great were our 
mistakes in looking forward I Had we but known in boy- 
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hood into what an upas-tree of evil habit the seedling 
vices of pride, or ambition, or avarice, or lust, or sensuality, 
or falsehood, or dishonesty, or hatred, or jealousy, or love 
of cruelty, or indolence, or neglect of duty, or waste of 
time, talent, or money, would grow if unchecked in after 
life, with what unflinching resolution, with what haste, 
with what contempt of present pain, with what persever- 
ing energy, we would have cut them out with the sharp 
knife of self-denial, and burnt their very roots out of our 
hearts as with a red-hot iron ! Or had we known how 
our indolence, and thoughtlessness, and neglect of duty, 
and forgetfulness of God during boyhood would dwarf 
and destroy those natural advantages, noble aspirations, 
nascent virtues, and useful if not brilliant talents with 
which Gk)d has endowed- the least gifted amongst us, how 
different would have been our conduct in many things; 
how much more earnest our prayers and endeavours to 
fit ourselves for a good and useful life here, and a life of 
holiness and joy hereafter ! 

But if we ourselves cannot foresee in boyhood what we 
shall be as men ; if we ourselves, when we become men, 
cannot always accurately trace to their earliest soured 
the virtuous or vicious habits which adorn or deform our 
characters as men ; how little can other men do this ! It 
is only God who can judge infallibly of the end firom the 
beginning, who can see with certainty from the workings 
of the boy's heart what the future man will be. 

It often happens that some of the most useful qualities 
in the character of the future man are either latent or 
abused in boyhood. We are, therefore, often greatly 
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deceived, because we can only look on the outward ap- 
pearance; but God cannot be deceived, because He, and 
He alone, ''looketh on the heart." 

The eye even of the wise and experienced prophet could 
not look beyond the manly bearing and lofty stature of 
Eliab. The first-bom of Jesse was esteemed fit to be a 
king by the aged Samuel, while David, the youngest, was 
under-rated even by his own father. Yet God saw in the 
shepherd boy the future king, the man after His own 
heart, the prince, the statesman, the general, the poet, the 
model of penitents when led into grievous sin by the 
temptations of unlimited power. 

The youngest child in a large fainily is generally 
thought much of, and made the favourite of the household, 
but David seems to have been little regarded, left in the 
field with the flocks while the rest of the family were 
keeping festival. Jesse, the very father who begat him, 
who had watched him from the cradle, knew little or 
nothing of the workings of his boyish heart. Perhaps he 
only saw that impulsive nature which was indeed the 
cause of many falls, but was also the source of many noble 
virtues. Perhaps he may have seen this, but he certainly 
did not fathom the depth of the young boy's soul, the 
reality of his faith, the fervour of his love, the firmness of 
his confidence in God, the loftiness of his aspirations, his 
keen appreciation of greatness and beauty in the outward 
forms of nature and in the characters of men, his mag- 
nanimity, his patience, his power of attaching others, his 
valour, his modesty. 

Seeing, then, how often the wisest and the most experi* 
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enced are deceived^ let us be on our guard in judging of 
the characters of men. Let us beware of judging from the 
outward appearance only. In choosing our companions, 
let us never forget how hard it is even for an old and 
experienced man, even for a Samuel, reaUy to know the 
characters of men ; how hard to know their real characters 
at present, how impossible to foresee with any certainty 
what they will be by-and-by. You cannot be too cautious 
in choosing your companions ; you cannot be too firm in 
quietly withdrawing from their intimacy directly you find 
that the seeds of evil and not of good are developing in 
them. 

The enormous influence of our companions upon our 
own character is never sufficiently felt by the young. 
They fancy that because they are at present better dis- 
posed themselves, they can be intimate with the idle, and 
frivolous, and worldly-minded, and wicked, without lower- 
ing the tone of their owii characters. But this is impos- 
sible. 

Seeing, therefore, the immense importance of choosing 
good companions, and remembering the difficulty of dis- 
cerning the real characters of others, be on your guard, as 
you value peace of mind here and happiness hereafter. 
And especially in judging of character, r^ard the judg- 
ment of Grod rather than that of men. Bemember how 
that which is highly esteemed amongst men is too often 
abomination in the sight of God. 

And as r^ards the growth of your own character, never 
forget that Gk)d seeth not as man seeth ; that man may be 
deceived by the outward show of present goodness, and 
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may be greatly mistaken as to what you are likely to be 
when you become a man ; but that God knows even the 
present state of your heart better far than you know it 
yourself and certainly foresees to what the habits of 
good and evil you are now forming every day will event- 
ually lead. 

Be not elated, then, on the one hand, or misled by any 
praise of man, who is blind and ignorant, and looketh only 
on the outward appearance. Be not discouraged, on the 
other hand, when you meet with contempt firom man 
which you are conscious you do not deserve. 

Learn rather firom the first, like Enoch, to walk with 
Grod, to think, and speak, and act under the eye of that 
God who looketh on the heart, who seeth in secret, and 
in His own time will most certainly reward you openly. 
Strive to be, rather than to seem, good. Be satisfied with 
the consciousness of any good quality which you may 
possess ; hide it by modesty, and destroy it not by drag- 
ging it under the ^e of man to win his worthless praise. 
Seek the praise of God only, and, that you may obtain it, 
receive, like David, His Spirit into your inmost soul. 
This will make you, if you follow it with all your heart, 
even in worldly things &r more successful than your 
parents and teachers ever thought possible, and in the end 
win raise you far above those by whom, perhaps, you are 
now despised. 

There are, we may be sure, many Eliabs here, jnany 
from whose outward appearance we, in our blindness and 
ignorance, expect great things hereafter. Alas ! many of 
them, like Eliab, may be hiding under this fair outward 
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show a proud, Bcomful, and worldly heart — a heart which, 
though it may hereafter be elated beyond measure by 
the praise of man, will, unless softened and converted by 
]rielding to the Spirit of God, remain as it is now, abomi- 
nation in His sight. 

There may, too, be some Davids. Let them not be 
daunted by any discouragements which they may meet 
with from the neglect of man, who looketh only on the 
outward show. Thei]^ elder brothers may despise them 
now. Even their parents and teachers may discourage 
them by failing to discern that which is working in their 
hearts. But let them not be disheartened by any of these 
tihings. As during the solitary shepherd's life the founda- 
tions of David's great character were deeply laid, so it 
may be with some here present. Inloneliness of heart and 
much dejection let them trust in Grod and His strength, 
let them follow His Spirit, and persevere in well-doing. 

Let them, above all things, love and obqr, and put 
their whole trust in that great God who looketh on the 
heart; and then, as surely as the harvest foUows the 
sowing, and as day follows night, so surely for them shall 
light come after darkness. 

If they imitate in n^ect and obscoiity the virtues of 
David's boyhood, they will surely win his lewaids when 
they become men. Therefore we may say to them, in his 
own words^ ^Delight thou in the Lord, and He shall give 
thee thy heart's desire^ Ooninut thy way unto the Lord, 
and pot thy tnist in Him, and He shall bring it to pass. 
He shall make thy lij^teoaaiiess as dear as the li^t, 
nd 1^ juk dealiDg as the nooibday * 




SEEMON XI. 

THE ENTHUSIASM OF YOUTH AND DELIGHTS OF 

FRIENDSHIP. 
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Thy love to me wm wonderful, paMdng the love of women."— a Sax. i. 06. 



These were the words which David spoke when he heard 
of the death of his dear Mend. There never was a more 
romantic or disinterested friendship than that of David and 
Jonathan. It was formed at that interesting age when the 
heart begins to feel most powerfolly the impulse of natural 
affection. It was formed at that age when, if a man is ever 
to be worth anything, he begins to brace himself for the 
great stm^le of life, to choose his line, and to show very 
decidedly what he means to be. The opening manhood of 
•^a young man of any strength of character and religious 
principle is the age of enthusiasm. And it is well that it 
should be so. Were it not for the enthusiasm and the 
ardent aspiration natural to youth, who would ever do 
much good in this world ? What else can carry a young 
man over the tremendous difficulties which lie in his way, 
and which he must overcome before he can choose the 
right line for life, and make himself a good and useful 
man ? It is a good thing, as a general rule, to sit down 
and count the cost before we enter upon any great under* 
taking.. But such prudent forecastiag is not natural to 
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young men. Such prudence is rarely learnt without much 
bitter experience and many painful failures. And in early 
manhood the very anticipation of dangers and difGlculties 
adds fuel to the enthusiasm of the heart, and makes more 
pure and lofty the aspirations after all that is noble and 
good with which the Spirit of God inspires it at that age. 
I am not speaking of the ordinary run of young men, but 
of such young men as David and Jonathan, well suited to 
be set before you as patterns for you to copy, as young 
men whose examples may help to kindle by-and-by the 
enthusiasm of your hearts, and whose friendship may teach 
you what true and lasting friendship is, and may direct 
you in the choice of friends. 

The sacred writer, with the hand of a master-painter, 
draws the picture of tMs friendship for us with a few 
powerful strokes. He does not condescend to fill in the 
details of the picture, knowing that his outline is true to 
nature, and that the heart and imagination of every reader 
can easily supply the rest We are told, with that gran- 
deur of simplicity which marks every narrative of Holy 
Scripture, how this friendship began. It sprang bom the 
natural impulse of affection in the heart of Jonathan when 
he saw David after his victory over the giant Headmired 
the beauty of David's character, his manner and appear- 
ance, his talents^ and above all, his likeness to himadf. 
Because he too was generous and noble-heaited« and 
modest> and humble> and courageous^ and a young man of 
dteep religious feeling, and of Uie most real and simple 
fidth in God» be could vKOgnise and appiecate the same 
TiitMS in David when be saw him standinsr befixe the 
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king with the head of the Philistine in his hand. And 
then it was that his soul was filled with the most pure 
and heroic affection of which we have any record iq the 
annals of the human race. " As David returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine, Abner took him, and brought 
him before Saul with the head of the Philistine in his 
hand. And Saul said unto him, Whose son art thou, 
thou young man ? And David answered, I am the son of 
thy servant Jesse, the Bethlehemite. And it came to pass, 
when he had made an end of speaking with Saul, that the 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own souL" 

Thus this friendship was formed. But many friendships 
formed in early life do not last. This friendship did last, 
although it was exposed to the severest possible tests of 
siQcerity and disinterestedness. It is, in fact, a most 
striking illustration of the truth of that which many of 
you have recently read in the pages of a heathen writer, 
who knew nothing of the true faith, that there cannot be 
lasting friendship except between good men. It is diflBicult 
to decide which of these two yoimg soldiers showed the 
noblest heart. Had they not both been most deeply reli- 
gious and most noble-hearted yoimg men, their friendship, 
though excited by mutual admiration and likeness of char- 
acter, could not have lasted many days. Cicero was a man 
who knew the world and had deeply studied human nature, 
and, for a heathen, he had formed a just, and even noble, 
conception of friendship. What then did he give you, the 
other day, as the result of his experience and observation 
of human afi&irs ? Speaking of the tests of friendship, he 
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first shows the worthlessness and the meanness of those 
who give up their Mends for the sake of money ; and then 
he says, that it is almost impossible to find a man who^ 
even if he despises money, will not prefer his own promo- 
tion to that of his Mend. If two Mends are candidates 
for the same honour and high position in-the world, they 
can scarcely remain Mends. For nature, he says, is too 
weak to be able to despise power. The love of power is 
innate in the hiunan heart, and the desire to have the pre- 
eminence is ahnost irresistible. We are lost, then, in 
wonder and admiration, when we reflect on the Menddiip 
of these two rivals for no less a prize than the throne of 
Israel Jonathan, being Saul's favourite son and constant 
companion, might naturally look upon himself as having 
a fair right to be his father's successor. But he knew that 
Grod had chosen David instead of himself; and so, at a 
time when David was in the greatest trouble and in con- 
stant fear of death at the hands of Saul, *' Jonathan, 
Saul's son, arose, and went to David in the wood, and 
strengthened his hand in God. And he said unto him, 
Fear not : for the hand of Saul, my father, shall not find 
thee ; and thou shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be 
next unto thee." Where shall we find a nobler speech ? 
How different from that of the jealous and self-willed 
SauL " Do not I know that thou hast chosen the son of 
Jesse to thine own confusion ? For as long as the son of 
Jesse liveth upon the ground, thou shalt not be established 
t>ver thy kingdom. Wherefore now send and fetch him 
unto me, for he shall surely die." 
Sincere indeed was the Mendship of these two heroic 
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yoTmg men I And -why was it so ? Because their hearts 
were entirely under the influence of the pure and loving 
Spirit of Gtod. This religious principle it was which raised 
them far above all those paltry feelings of suspicion and 
jealousy which cause coolness first and then enmity 
between friends. It is remarkable that Saul at first was 
88 fond of David as Jonathan his son was. He admired 
his talents and manliness of bearing, and wished to have 
him always at his court, and to promote him to high 
honour. But he was a very different sort of man from his 
son Jonathan. And therefore he could not stemd the cry 
of the women of Israel, ''Saul has slain his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands.'' That insidious fiend who 
poisons the hearts of so many, of aU, indeed, who do not 
watch themselves, or who are not under the influence of 
the Spirit of God, was soon busy with the heart of SauL 
He was no longer the friend of David, and very soon he 
tried to be his murderer. What a fearful warning Saul is 
to all who allow suspicion or jealousy to begin its deadly 
work in their hearts ! " Saul eyed David from that day 
and forward." And because he allowed these hateful feel- 
ings to remain unchecked in his heart, because he did not 
resist them by the help of God's Spirit, the Lord allowed 
the evil spirit to take possession of him. He dared to 
sleep that night with the serpent of jealousy coiled up in 
his heart, and by the morning light he was a changed man, 
no longer the friend, but the fierce enemy of David, whose 
only sin it was that he had done his duty — commonly in 
these days the greatest offence we can commit in the 
estimation of those who envy and hate us. " And it came 
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to pass on the morrow, that the evil spirit from God came 
upon Saul, and he prophesied (or raved) in the midst of 
the house ; and David played with his hand as at other 
times." Alas ! those pure and thrilling strains had lost all 
their power to charm the jealous heart which was now 
altogether out of harmony with their uneairthly music. 
They only made the envious monarch more fiirious. " And 
there was a javelin in Saul's hand, and Saul cast the jave- 
lin ; for he said, I will smite David even to the wall with 
it." Now what I specially wish you to observe is this — 
that there was the same or rather a greater reason £Dr 
Jonathan to be jealous of Davidtthan for Saul to be so. 
Not only did Jonathan evidently love his father deeply in 
spite of the ruggedness of his character, and therefore feel 
for him when the glory of David began to eclipse that of 
Saul ; he had also greater reason to fear him as a rival It 
was known that David was to be the future king, but he 
was quite above aU suspicion of being ever likely to rebel 
against Saul or to aim at the possession of the kingdom 
during Saul's life. Jonathan, therefore, had a stronger 
personal reason for consenting to his father's act and for 
desiring to put David out of the way. Yet he loves him 
still,* and sticks even closer to him in his disgrace and 
wanderings than he did at his father's court. He comforts 
him in all his sorrows ; he plans his deliverance firom the 
effects of his father's malice ; he uses every effort to keep 
up his spirits, and to encourage him to trust in God. 
Well might David weep over him when he heard that he 
had fallen in battle with the wicked king. ''I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. Very pleasant hast 
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thou been unto me : thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the lave of women." Wonderful indeed it was, and it 
shines out for us as a bright and burning light to guide 
us through our pilgrimage here. Do we wish to make 
friends who will stick to us closer than a brother? 
Here we have the secret. Choose men like David and 
Jonathan. Do we wish to prove ourselves worthy of 
the Mendship of others ; do we wish to be true friends ? 
Then let us treat our Mends as Jonathan and David 
treated one another. First we must learn, like these two 
young heroes, to walk with one another as in the sight of 
God. If we would sincerely love our friends, we must 
love God ; if we would learn to be faithful to our friends, 
we must leaxn like them to be faithful to God. These 
two young men were conspicuous for their undoubting 
faith in God. Walking in His strength, they faced every 
enemy; trusting to Him alone, the one slew single-handed 
the huge champion of the Philistines; and the other, 
assisted only by his armour-bearer, climbed up the steep 
rock upon his hands and knees, and destroyed the advanced 
guard of his enemies, and spread a panic in their camp. 
They were God-fearing young men, and therefore^ they 
were faithful friends. Fearing God, they feared nothing 
else ; and loving God, they loved even to death the friend 
whom His providence raised up for their comfort and sup- 
port. And, secondly, we must watch our hearts narrowly 
lest jealousy, like an insidious serpent, should steal into 
them unobserved. It was because they had drunk so deeply 
of the noble and generous spirit of Divine love that the hate- 
ful serpent could not instil into their hearts by his secret 
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whispers the poison of envy and jealousy, the causes of 
more than half the strife and misery of this sinful* world. 
Happy indeed will it be for ns in all the relations of life 
if we can learn to follow the example of these young men. 
The splendour and luxury of the court could not corrupt 
them ; the rough life of the camp could not harden their 
hearts; they were friends in prosperity and friends in 
trouble; rivals in everything, yet free from envy; inte- 
rested even in one another's destruction, so far as pro- 
motion in this world was concerned, yet free fr6m aU 
suspicion ; fall of confidence in one another ; loving one 
another with an afTection of almost superhuman purity; 
an affection which wrung firom the sorrowing heart of the 
survivor the words of the text> "Thy love for me wad 
wonderful, passing the love of women«" 



SERMON XII. 

THE GREAT ADVANTAGES^ BUT GREAT TEMPT A- 
. TIONSy OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

'* Though the Lord giro yoa the bread of advendty, and the water of affliction, 
yet shall not thy teaohers be removed into a corner any more, but thine 
eyes shall see thy teachers : and thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
gajring, This ii tiie way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left.'' — ^Isaiah zxx. 20, 21. 

Tms is the last Sunday of the term ; and there are some 
of you to whom it is the last Sunday in this school. 

One stage in the course of your education has at last 
come to an end ; and, when the rest of your present school- 
fellows reassemble here, you will be far away in a strange 
place, surrounded by unknown faces, and by companions 
with whose characters you will be unacquainted, and many 
of whose words and ideas will seem very different from 
those to which you have been hitherto accustomed. 

You wiU probably leave this school with mingled feel- 
ings of gladness and regret. You cannot help feeling sorry 
that you are about to lose, perhaps for ever, the society of 
many whom you love, and that you are going to a place 
where you will meet with nothing familiar to you, and 
where all will be strangers. And yet you rejoice at the 
thought that you- are going to take one step farther out 
into the world. You have that desire which is natural to 
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boys of becoming more like men, more firee from control, 
more left to your own guidance. 

This desire is natural and right ; and, therefore, there is 
no reason why you should not indulge it ; there is no reason 
why you should not rejoice at the thought that you are 
considered by your parents old enough to be emanci- 
pated firom many restraints which are necessary for boys 
in early boyhood, but which are injurious to their charac- 
ters when they are old enough to be to a certain extent 
their own masters. 

It is natural to desire greater freedom, but it is most 
important to remember that greater freedom implies 
greater danger of sinning, greater responsibility, greater 
need of prayer, watchfulness, and self-restraint. 

It is evident that the less we are restrained by others 
the more we must restrain ourselves, if we are to walk in 
the straight path of obedience to the commandments of 
Goil, And what is to guide you and to keep you in the 
right way when you are left more free than hitherto to torn 
to the right hand or to the left ? The voice of God, that 
voice which you may reec^nise in the living words of the 
teachers He has given you, in the written words of Scrip- 
ture> and in the still small voice of conscience, saying in 
your inmost heart whether you heed it or not, ** This k 
the xn^% walk ye in it> when ye turn to the ri^t hand, 
anvl xrh<?n ye turn to the left."* 

Ttn^cs^ \rv>ivl$ w^i^ $poken to the Jews by the ptopli^ 
MW^ thi^ t)K>as^aid vear^ ^i$o^ And if tbej w«n irm 
%» aiMNes^l to tWnu how much iik>i« tme ibmsI they he 
i^ ^M^ iqpf&^tioii to TvHur ctiis^ : If I$9itt]h cmU nj to 
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the Jews, that they should never be out of the reach of 
religious influences; that, whatever troubles they should 
be involved in, there should always be a teacher at hand 
to guide and comfort them, and the voice of God's law 
pointing out to them the right and only happy course of 
life ; with how much more fiilness of meaning may the 
Christian preacher promise to you the constant presence 
of a teacher and a guide, and the warning and comfort of 
Grod's Holy Spirit speaking secretly in your heart ! 

We know too well that you will require this, because 
it is exceedingly difficult for a boy to pass through his 
boyhood without tunung either to the right hand or to 
the left, out of the strait and narrow path which the law 
of God has defined for him. We know, too, that the 
former part of this passage of Scripture will be found true 
in your case, as well as in that of the Jews; that God 
will, at some time of your life, either early or late, as 
seems best to His wisdom, give you the bread of adversity 
and the water of afSiction. 

Although, however, none of you can expect to escape 
your share of that pain and sorrow which sooner or later, 
and in some form or other, come on aU men in this life, 
whether they are high or low, rich or poor, there is no 
reason why you should bring these things upon yourselves 
before the time by your own imprudence or misconduct. 
Neither will this be the case if you will only listen to 
that word which the prophet teUs you shall constantly 
sound in your ears. Pain and sorrow must come upon 
you as years go on ; but when they come as the loving 
discipline of a merciful Father, they are much more ease 
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to bear than when they are sent as the just punishments 
of an offended God, called down upon us by our own folly 
and presumptuous wickedness. 

Let me, then, exhort you, during the vacation, to think 
deeply about the great trials which you wiU meet with 
when you go to a public school, and to prepare yourself 
for them. 

You are about to encounter a most searching trial of 
your faith and principles ; for you will henceforth be left 
more to yourself, and will be exposed to the temptations 
of many very wicked companions. 

Such is the corruption of hunum nature, that wherever 
a number of persons are colled^ together, the majority 
are almost always wicked, and some always very wicked. 
Now I don't believe that boys are mosfi wicked than men 
as a general rule ; on the contrary, they are generally 
much less so. But a wicked boy can crften do more harm 
by corrupting his companions than a wicked man. Men 
have more experience, self-reliance, and independence of 
judgment than boys, and they are much more capable 
of foreseeing the oonseq[Qences of sii^ so tibat thej aie 
not 30 much at the mercy of the tempter. It woold, how- 
ever, be a great trial to the fiedth of any man to he obliged 
to go to live in acnne place where he would be aoiroiinded 
by many wicked people, anxious to make him as wicked 
as themselves. How great, then, must be the trial to which 
you win soon be exposed! 

You may be inclined to ask. Why, then, should I be 
exposed to it ? Why, if there are so many evil inftaencee 
m m public school, should I be sent to one ! Im^tgive 
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you many answers, but these two will be sufficient, (i.) 
There are good influences as well as evil at a public school, 
and the good more than counterbalance the eviL (2.) 
It is only by being exposed to temptation that we can 
learn to resist it. 

There are good influences at a public school which 
more than counterbalance the eviL 

What is a public school ? It is a collection of boys, the 
majority of whom have been well and carefdlly brought 
up, into whose minds from early childhood the doctrines 
and precepts of the Gospel, and sound principles of right 
and honourable conduct, have been diligently instilled by 
their parents and teachers. It is such an assembly of 
boys, placed under the govermnent and instruction of able, 
holy, earnest, and experienced men, whose whole time is 
occupied in filling their minds with useful knowledge, in 
setting befoie them the tray in which they ought to walk, 
and in guicblng and assisting them in their endeavours to 
wsdk in it But it differs essentially from such a school 
as this, in that the boys are much older, and left much 
more to themsdves and to their own government 

You must be surrounded by many good influences in 
such a place. There is the influence of the masters, the 
direct influence of their teaching, and that far more power- 
ful though more secret influence which their example and 
force of character ex^cises upon aU those who are placed 
under their care. This kind of influence is often very 
secret in its operation; so much so, that, as a general 
rule, the master can trace it as little as those who are 
most affected by it Our characters, without our know- 
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ledge, act upon the characters of others in a marvellous 
manner, either for good or evil; and, of course, there is 
scarcely any position where a man's character is more 
influential than at the head of a public school, where he is 
set over so many just approaching the age of manhood, the 
time of life when the mind is taking in ideas and the 
character is beginning to assume the form which will ever 
be recognised in the future man. 

It is most important that you should be placed under 
influences of this kind — ^that your mind and character 
should be brought into contact with the kind of men who 
axe set over our public schools. You must learn in time 
to have opinions of your own, to think and act for your- 
self in the great struggle of life. But it is most important 
that whilst your opinions and principles are in the course 
of formation you should be under the guidance of the 
masters of a great public school, that, as the prophet says, 
" your eyes should still behold your teachers, and your 
ears should hear their voice behind you, saying. This is the 
way, walk ye in it" 

But the influence of the masters is far &om being the 
only good influence of a public school ; neither is it by 
any means the strongest The influence of the boys is 
greater, and even in many respects more indispensable, than 
that of the masters. At any rate, it has more to do with 
the formation of your character, and is that kind of influence 
which you are least likely to meet with elsewhere. With 
a private tutor you might perhaps sometimes be brought 
under the influence of a more powerful mind, more ener- 
getic chaiacter, and more holy man; but you would never 
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in sucli a position gain anything which could make up to 
you for the loss of the companionship of public-school boys. 
No. The growth of your character needs the vigorous 
freedom, the independence of thought, the knowledge of 
the characters of others, the experience of the consequences 
of evil and the rewards of merit, the self-reliance, the 
generous friendships, the enthusiastic love of an ancient 
institution, which can nowhere be so well acquired as in a 
public schooL 

In a public school you will be brought into closer con- 
tact than you may ever be again with fearful wickedness 
and noble virtue. Nowhere else, perhaps, at any rate in 
societies of your own class, does vice show itself more 
plainly; nowhere else is virtue more easHy recognised 
than in a pubKc schooL It is very dangerous to bring a 
boy so near evil until he has reached a certain age ; but 
lb is £Eur more dangerous to keep him inexperienced too 
long, and then to plunge him into the mighty ocean 
tide of the wicked world before he has learned to swim 
against the stream of that river which flows more gently 
into it. 

This, then, is my second answer to your supposed question 
expressed in other words. You go to a pubUc school to 
learn to swim against the stream ; to be exposed to temp- 
tation in order that you may learn to resist it. It is easy 
to swim down the stream, — I mean, just to follow wherever 
foolish, idle, and wicked companions would lead you. It 
is easy to swim down the stream, but you go to a public 
school to learn to make head against it. 

A public school is a good place, one of the best {daces to 
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learn this, because boys are there allowed so much freedom 
and left so much to their own government. 

And what do we mean by learning to resist temptation f 
It is the same as learning to obey our conscience instead 
of the evil desires of our own hearts or the bad example 
and wicked suggestions of our companions; learning to 
follow that secret voice of which the prophet speaks, the 
word which sounds continually in your ears, saying, " This 
is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left." 

But the voice which is to guide you in all your 
future trials, whether in the miniature world of a public 
school or in the great wicked world itself, is not only to 
be recognised in the warnings of conscience and the spoken 
words of those teachers whon^ God's providence sets over 
you, but especially in the written words of Scripture. 

It is* possible that your teachers may err; it is probable 
that your conscienoe, through the deceitfulness of your own 
heart, may often give an xmcertain sound ; but the written 
Word of God can never mislead you unless you wilfully 
shut your eyes and harden your heart. 

Study this, then, with prayer and watchfulness. Bemem- 
bcr how plainly it sets before you your duty. " Submit 
}^)ursclf to every ordinance of man.** ** Bender to all their 
duos ; * . * fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour." 
'* Let every soul be sul^ject to the higher power. . . • Who- 
•oovidr tosisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God : 
Mid they tliat roaist shall receive to themselves damnation." 
Theae woids> of course^ refer to the civil magistrates ; but 
Ikl^ MMh w alM thtiO; it is one of the schoolboy's fbcst duties 
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to obey the rules and to submit to the discipline of his school, 
and to be loyal in his obedience and feelings towards his 
masters. Disobedience is a sin against God in a schoolboy 
as well as in a soldier or a subject. Let this word sound in 
your ears when you are turning to the right hand or to the 
left, and may it ever recall you into the happy path of 
submission and obedience which lies straight and plain 
before your face. 

Eemember how it warns you against lying and improper 
language. Put " filthy conversation out of your mouth. lie 
not one to another." Eemember how Christ says, " Swear 
not at aU." " Every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned." 

It would be impossible to point out to you in this way 
the whole course of that path which the law of God sets 
before you, and the voice of conscience warns you not to 
leave. But I would suggest that you should do this 
gradually for yourself. Make a practice of deeply im- 
pressing upon your mind by frequently repeating it to 
yourself, or by writing it in a book kept for the purpose, 
every passage of Scripture which at any time arrests your 
attention, points out to you an important duty, stirs your 
conscience or convicts you of sin. It is the practice of 
many good men, and has been chiefly instrumental in 
making them good, and keeping them so afterwards. Un- 
less you are more than usually thoughtless or insensible 
to spiritual things, your mind will soon in this way be 
filled with passages of Scripture bearing upon your peculiar 
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trials and weakest points of character, and suggesting those 
duties which you find most hard to practise. 

And thus armed with the sword of God's "Word, and 
defended by His providence and grace, you will conquer 
every temptation; or, if you fall into sin, will speedily 
return to a sense of your duty. For thus, by the sugges- 
tions* of the Holy Spirit, you will continually hear the 
voice of Grod Himself behind you saying, " This is My way, 
walk ye in it : turn not aside from My way, either to the 
right hand or to the left." 




SERMON XIIL 

THE SIN OF UNKINDNESS TO NEW BOYS. 

" Thou shalt not oppress ft stranger : for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye wera strangers in the land of Egypt/'— Exod. zxiii 9. 

Tms is one of those natural touches which we find so often 
in the Bible, and which go at once straight to the heart. 
It matters littie that it w€ua spoken between three and 
four thousand years ago, and to a people, in almost every 
point of character and in almost every surrounding 
circumstance, most unLike^ ourselves. It was spoken by 
the God of nature. It was spoken by God, who never 
changes, to ilaen made in His image, after His likeness, and 
who, therefore, must be always the same in their general 
nature, however widely they may diflfer in national 
manners and customs. It appeals at once to all that is 
real and true within us, as distinguished from that which 
is accidental, and, as it were, artificial, the result of our 
outward circumstances, peculiar education, or the society 
in which we have been brought up. It is a commandment 
uttered by the God of nature, and based upon the very 
first and most elementary principle of natural justice — ^that 
we ought to treat others as we would wish them to treat 
us ; that we ought to understand the feelings of others from 
the experience we have all had of our own. We are not 
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placed in this world surronnded by beings differently con- 
stituted from ourselyes, but like onrselyes in every point, 
thinking as we think, feeling as we feel, pleased with that 
which pleases us, and hurt by that which hurts us; so that, 
as Solomon says, " As in water face answereth to &ce, so 
the heart of man to man ; " that is, as the image reflected in 
the water is like the man who looks into it, 30 tl^ natural 
feelings of one man are like those of another. living thus 
amongst beings exactly like ourselves, we are commanded to 
love them and to do them good ; and so we sin against the 
God who made us and them, not only when we hurt them 
in their bodies or in their possessions, but also when we 
outrage their feelings. And we have an nnfaih'ng light to 
guide us in this duty. We have one simple question to 
ask before we act or speak, and we cannot Ml to receive 
the true answer. Is this right or wrong ? Ou^t I to say 
or do it, or ought I not? Will it hurt another? Am 
I in doubt for the answer? Then I ask again, would it 
hurt me? 

" Te know the heart of a stranger." What a touching 
appeal was this to all the finer feelings of the Israelite ! 
What a sad tale of oppression and sufiBsring, oi hope 
deferred and heart-sickness, was summed up in these 
words, "Ye know the heart of a stranger! ** The ceaseless 
labour in the brickfield under the burning sun of lEgypt, 
exacted whether the body was weak or strong, sick oar in 
health; the lash of the unrelenting taskmaster; the in- 
crease of toil after the hopes of spee^ deliverance had 
been so often excited; the utter disi^aid of weeping 
notheis when their little ones were thrown into the river 
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before their eyes to satisfy the jealous fears of an impious 
deapot. No man knew like the Israelite the heart of a 
stranger; no man knew like him what it is to be a 
stranger ; the inference was just and natural that no man 
was more bound to show mercy and kindness to a stranger, 
and delicate consideration for all his feelings. The com- 
mandment, therefore, was often repeated: "Thou shalt 
neither vex a stranger nor oppress him; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt." " Thou shalt not oppress 
a stranger: for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 

Some of you perhaps are quicksighted enough to see 
already what I am coming to ; for it is a subject on which 
I have often spoken to you before, and shall in all pro- 
bability often speak again. We will now say no more 
about the Israelites and their Egyptian oppressors, but 
consider this commandment of God as addressed to our- 
selves : " Thou shalt neither vex nor oppress a stranger ; 
for ye know the heart of a stranger." I am going to 
remind you that we are all alike bound to learn from our 
own experience how to understand and respect the feelings 
of others. You have not yet had much experience of the 
trials and hardships of life ; but you do know the heart 
of a stranger. Would that I could say that you never 
vex nor oppress a stranger. This is, I think, one of the 
most hateful traits in the character of most schoolboys, 
their brutal indifTerence to the feelings of a stranger, 
although they know so well from their own painful 
experience the stranger's heart. Can't you remember — 
I am speaking to those only who tease and persecute their 
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companioiis — can't you remember, I say, what, you fdt 
yourself when you came from a home where all were kind, 
where all loved you, where all studied your wishes and 
anticipated your wants, to a school where all were strangers, 
and where aU regarded you and treated you as a stranger ? 
Can you say that you do not know the heart of a stranger, 
or that you cannot understand what must be the painful 
feelings of a new boy or a little boy in such a school as 
this, when he meets with rude treatment from ill-mannered 
companions? I don't suppose that this school is worse than 
others. But there is some bullying in it, and there is no 
reason why there should be any. I speak so often on this 
subject, not so much for the sake of those who su£rer, as 
of those who inflict persecution, who find a wicked pleasure 
in amusing themselves by tormenting others. To those 
who are persecuted, I say : Bear it patiently, bear it with 
good temper, bear it for the sake of Christ, who tells you 
plainly that it is good for you if you bear it as a Christian. 
It is the beginning of that discipline of sufiTering which 
is good and even necessary for us all in this world, which 
is meant to be a world of trial Hitherto you have had 
none or little of this discipline ; what would become of you 
if you grew up to manhood without it ? You would be 
unfit for the duties of this life as well as the next. We 
need not be afraid of having too much suffering in this 
life. There is more reason to fear when we have too little. 
As the Christian is prepared for heaven by suffering, so 
the boy must be made a man by the same discipline. The 
great world is a rough place, rougher far than school There 
are more bullies in the world than you will meet with 
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here. And yet it is in the world that you must be dis- 
ciplined by-and-by. It is well that you should have a 
taste of that discipline early in life ; it will teach you what 
you are to expect ; it will teach you how to conduct yourself 
under it. You come here to be introduced to the world, to 
that world in which your blessed Saviour tells you you must 
have tribulation, though by Him you shall be able to over- 
come it. " In the world ye shall have tribulation : but be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world." 

How should you know anything of the wickedness and 
deceitfolness of men if you were always living at home 
with gentle, pure, and loving iBriends ? How should you 
acquire the wisdom of the serpent if you never saw any- 
thing but the harmlessness of the dove ? How should you 
ever learn the necessity of patience, and moral courage, 
and forethought, and self-reliance, and knowledge of char- 
acter, unless you came early into the world of school ? 
I am not one of those who think a boy likely to be hurt 
in character by a little bullying at school. A boy gets 
into many foolish and childish ways ; the ridicule of school- 
fellows soon cures him of them. The over-indulgence of 
home often produces faults of character and peculiarities 
of manner which nothing corrects so well as school, though 
their correction cannot be otherwise than painful and dis- 
tressing for a time. There are few of you who do not 
know how much you have learnt of your own faults of 
character by the teasing observations of companions, and 
how much good you have received from that kind of 
discipline which comes from freely mixing with other 
boys. 
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Bat the fact that sofferiiig does most of us more good 
than hann is no excuse for those who inflict it. Our 
Saviour told His followers, all the good and gentle, to 
expect great persecutions, and explained to them that 
those persecutions were to be borne patiently, and even 
welcomed by them as part of His loving discipline, intended 
to prepare them for the greater enjoyment of fdtuie glory. 
'' Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you. . . . Bejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is 
your reward in heaven." But though He said this to the 
persecuted, He condemned in the strongest terms all who 
inflicted persecution: "Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in Me, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea." 

It is, therefore, to make you understand the wickedness 
of bullying others that I have chosen the text for your 
earnest consideration. See, then, how Grod condemns you 
for forgetting what you felt when you were a stranger 
yourself, whenever you vex or oppress strangers. To many 
boys the first coming to school is one of the greatest trials 
of life, as far as the suffering felt is concerned. To feel 
a stranger amongst strangers can never be otherwise than 
painful ; but you yourselves know well how this feeling 
is aggravated when the majority of those strangers are 
rude or indifferent or wantonly cruel What I want you 
to see, then, is this, that it cannot be a trifling sin even to 
neglect strangers, to show no common kindness or courtesy 
to new-comers, when we know so well from our own 
experience how much comfort and support our attentions 
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can give them ; and that to vex or oppress them must be 
a very great sin. And it cannot be excused as a sin of 
ignorance or infirmity, or even of thoughtlessness. The 
words of God to the Israelites, equally and exactly 
applicable as they are to you, show you that you have 
no excuse ; for ye know the heart of a stranger, since ye 
were yourselves so lately strangers. I desire to warn some 
of you, and so to save you &om continuing to commit this 
very great sin, by explaining to you how wicked it is ; 
and in doing this I hope my words may incite others not 
only to abstain from vexing their schoolfellows, but also 
to take every opportunity of showing them kindness. 

Tour characters are growing every day quite as fast 
as your bodies, and the healthy growth of your character 
mainly depends upon yourself. If you wish to form the 
character of a manly Christian, you must begin at once to 
stand up boldly on the right side, on the side of courtesy, 
kindness, and mercy, and not on the side of the rude, the 
unkind, the thoughtless, and the cruel. As I have often 
observed, a school is like a little world, and in it there 
must be good and bad ; and it is a sad and solemn thought 
that we cannot dare to hope that all here present will 
turn out earnest, faithful, and loving Christians when they 
grow up. I am, therefore, trying to point out one way by 
which individuals amongst you may begin to show and 
strengthen the life of Christian faith. 

Nothing will strengthen your Christian character more 
than the constant practice of showing kindness to strangers 
and all who need your help. It may not seem to you a 
great matter, or a thing much connected with your Chris- 
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tian religion, to say a few kind words as often as yon can, 
and to be very careful to check yourself when tempted to 
say or do what you know from your own recollection 
must vex and annoy another, and especially a stranger; 
but depend upon it, it is not so trifling a matter as it 
seems, and its effects on your character are far greater and 
more lasting than you can yet imderstand. Our characters 
are gradually formed by all our little thoughts, and little 
words, and little acts ; and if we ever wish to be kind, and 
gentle, and courteous, we must begin at once to show 
kindness to our companions. 

Now, you must not suppose that I have been led to 
make these observations from anything which has occurred 
amongst you, or which has come to my knowledge about 
your behaviour to one another. I was merely struck by 
the words of the text when we read them together a few 
days ago, and could not help feeling strongly how exactly 
applicable they are to the case of a schoolboy, especially 
when there are a good many new-comers amongst us. 
Scarcely any one knows the heart of a stranger better 
than a schoolboy on first coming to school ; and, therefore, 
scarcely any one is more bound, when he has been a little 
while at school, to abstain from vexing and oppressing a 
stranger, and to take eveiy opportunity of showing him 
kindness and respecting his feelings. But unfortunately, 
it too often happens that those very boys who have 
suflfored most on first coming to school soonest forget the 
Itiaona they have learnt, and soonest b^in to vex and 
opptesa others when they have an opportonity of doing so. 
CtaHiid«r wteU, then, aU of you, but especially those amoD^ 
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yon who are just beginning to get over the great trial 
of first coming amongst strangers, the words which God 
spoke to His people ; for they are really quite as much 
spoken to yon as to them. They are based, as I said 
before, on the very first principles of justice ; and, there- 
fore, you caonot sin against them without making very 
angry that God who is just and merciful, and commands 
you to be the same. Profit by that discipline of suffering 
through which you are now passing or have lately passed, 
and remember always to say and do to others only what 
you would have them say and do to you if you were in 
the same position. 

It is sinful in all to be cruel and unfeeling, but it is 
most sinful in those who know from their own experience 
the suffering which cruelty and thoughtlessness can inflict. 
And so consider that these solemn and touching words are 
spoken not to the Israelite but to yourself : " Thou shalt 
not oppress a stranger; for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 



SERMON XIV. 

CAIN AND ABEL: ADVICE TO THE BULUES AND 

THE BULLIED. 

'* This is the mesaage that ye heard from the beginning, that we ahonld love 
one another. Not as Gain, who was off that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him ? Because his own woriES .were 
evil, and his brother's righteous." — x John iiL ix, la. 

I AM going to speak to you about Cain and Abel in 
connection with this passage, in which St. John contrasts 
the spirit of Cain with that of the Christian — the spirit of 
hatred with the spirit of love. 

What do I mean by the spirit of Cain? I mean all 
those hateful feelings which worked in the heart of Cain, 
and at last droye him, in a moment of strong temptation, 
to the horrible crime of murdering his brother. Do you 
think that when Cain was a boy of your age he had the 
least idea that he would ever be a murderer? Oh, how 
terrified he would have been had he dreamt in his child* 
hood that he had committed such a crime! When he 
awoke firom his dream, he would have shuddered at the 
xeobUection of the dreadful vision. Or had any one told 
him when he was a boy that his jealous feelings would 
day make him a murderer, how incredulous and how 
it he would have been! 

XIn iroold have been Cain*a feeling, fer it is the feeling 
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of every sinner while his heart has any tenderness left in 
it. He cannot believe that he could ever become so wicked. 
He does not know how gradually, how stealthily sin grows 
in the heart, how frightfully the evil passions which we 
indulge in boyhood gather strength as we grow older, how 
surely the great sin foUows, when, as soon as our hearts 
are ripe for it, the devil puts the sudden temptation in 
our way. 

I am often obliged to observe that the spirit of Cain 
works in the hearts of many of you ; and you show it in 
the same way in which Cain showed it, that is, by envying 
and persecuting those of your schooKeUows who are better 
or more gentle than yourseK. This bullying, persecuting 
spirit, so common in all schools, is the most hateful trait 
in the character of many schoolboys ; and if anything will 
make you try to root it out of your heart and to discourage 
it in others, it is the thought that this is the very spirit of 
Cain, the very spirit of the evil one, whose children are 
by nothing so much as this to be distinguished from the 
children of God. 

Of course you will understand that I do not mean by 
this that I think it in the least degree probable that any 
of you wiU ever be guilty of such a crime as that of Cain. 
But then you cannot forget that our Saviour considers 
hatred as a kind of murder; as St. John says in the 15th 
verse of this chapter, "Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer." By which he means, at any rate, that to hate 
another is a deadly sin, a sin which, until it has been 
repented of and forsaken, cuts us off from all communion 
with God. And you must also be aware that it is 
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impossible to please Grod hy meielj abstainii^ firam what 
is wrong. We must not only abstain bom sin; we must 
also piactise yirtoe. And, as regards the matter we are 
considering, it is plain that if we hope to be in £EiYonr with 
Crod, and to have a prospect of goii^ to heaven when we 
die, we mnst not only root oat all feelings of envy and 
hatred oat of oar hearts, bat mast also encoorage by 
prayer to God and by acts of kindness to others the feel* 
ing of love. For, says St. John, ''this is the message that 
ye heard from the banning," this is the Teiy essence of 
the Grospel, this is the indispensable condition of oar own 
salvation, " that we love one another." 

Now it woold be no ase for me to warn yon against sins 
and temptations which do not now come in year way, or 
to exhort y oa to practise virtaes which are at present out 
of yoor reach or ansaitable to yoor age. I shall do more 
good if I set before y oa the trae natare of those sins to 
which yoa are tempted, and into which yoa commonly Ml 
every hoar of the day, in yoor playgroand and in yoor 
schoolroom, and if I show yoa plainly how yoa may every 
hour be practising virtaes which are most pleasing to Grod, 
and also more calculated than anything else to make your 
own hearts better. 

I say, then, that the sm to which yoa are most tempted is 
that of teasing and persecuting; and that the virtue which 
you are most called upon to practise eyeiy hoar in this 
place is that of gentleness, courtesy, and kindness towards 
your schoolfellows, and especially towards those whom yoa 
see to want your help most 

And I have chosen this subject to-day chiefly because 
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there are so many new-comers amongst us, who need the 
kindness and protection of those boys who are manly enough 
not to be ashamed of being kind ; and because I generally 
find that there is a great deal of teasing and persecuting 
amongst the new-comers themselves, and wish them to 
understand that they are come to a school where such 
things are not only considered as very serious offences 
by the masters, but are also discouraged and put down 
at once by the better and more influential part of the 
schooL 

Although I might use a great many arguments to dis- 
suade you &om teasing and persecuting your companions, 
either for your own amusement^ from mere thoughtlessness, 
or &om a more hateful motive, I shall content myself at 
present with this one. I shall merely tell you that it is 
very wicked, and therefore highly displeasing to God ; that 
perhaps you scarcely ever do anything which makes God 
more angry with you. 

Perhaps you never before took so serious a view of the 
subject. It never occurred to you, when you were amusing 
yourself at the expense of some other boy's feelings, or 
encouraging feelings of envy and hatred towards him, doing 
anything, in fact, except treating him with gentleness, 
kindness, and courtesy, that you were committing a very 
great sin, and neglecting one of the most important of all 
duties. It never occurred to you that you were doing 
just that which it was doubtless the constant habit of 
the wicked Cain to do when he and Abel were boys 
together. 

The Bible passes over in silence all the early life of 
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theae two mezL The aacred wzitor only just mfflitimwi 
the great facts, the great results of aH their little actioDS 
from childhood to the hour of the mnrdeE: But it ia retj 
easj to fill ap the outliiie. There are many Cains ia the 
world, although there are not many mardereia^ and there 
are some Abek ; so that we can easily fimcy how Cain and 
Abel passed through their boyhood. 

Watch the boy who cannot bear to see any &Totir afaown 
to a schooKellow, while he is himself as he fuioesy orer- 
looked ; who cannot endure that the boy who sits near 
him should be more obedient or more indnstrioiis thjm he 
is; who teases and persecutes those who in. any way try 
to live better than the rest of the school; who loses no 
opportonity of annoying some companion of whom he is not 
afraid, but whom for some reason or other he does not like, 
or whom he thinks peculiar and nnlike other boys; watch 
SQch a boy as this, and in him yon will see just what yoa 
would have seen in Cain when he was a boy. Abel was 
his brother, but he never liked him. Abel was always so 
good, so obedient, so gentle, so religious^ so affectionate, 
that Cain could not bear to be with £im. But why notf 
Are not good, obedient, gentle, religious, and unselfiah boys 
much more pleasant companions than the wicked and rude 
and selfish ? Of course they are. But then, to appreciate 
their society, we must be something like them. If we are 
not, then their mere example is a silent reproabh to our- 
•ehres. It makes us feel by contrast our own inferiorily. 
It was for this reason chiefly that Cain hated Abel, and 
,it was for this reason that at last he murdered him, as St 
in the text, "And wherefore slew he him? 
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Because his own works were evil and his brother's 
righteous." 

But it will be of little use to tell you that it is wicked 
and Cain-like to tease and persecute other boys, unless I 
also tell you how you may most effectually root out of your 
heart the Cainite spirit. It is the very spirit of the evil 
one, and has taken a deeper hold on our hearts than we 
are at all aware. And yet it can be rooted out ; and if we 
can once succeed in doing this, we shall make ourselves 
far more happy than we can at present at all imder- 
stand. 

First of all, we must thoroughly consider the hateful- 
ness and meanness of teasing and persecuting others, or 
amusing ourselves at the expense of the feelings of others. 
And this I have abeady tried to help you to do. What 
I have already said will be enough, if you think it over 
seriously, to convince you that it is very wicked and very 
mean to imitate Gain. But we must not expect that the 
mere conviction that we have been wicked, and the mere 
desire to be better, will bring about any lasting change 
either in our feelings or our conduct. We must remember 
that God alone can give us strength to conquer our wicked 
propensities, and therefore we must make it a subject of 
daily and earnest prayer to God that He will soften our 
hearts by His own holy, loving Spirit, that He wiU make 
us gentle and kind and courteous^ to all those whom His 
providence has made our companions during our school- 
life. 

But even prayer, even daily, earnest, and habitual 
prayer, will not be enough. We must force ourselves to 
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act against our evil inclinations. We must look out for 
every opportunity of doing a kind act or speaking a kind 
word to a schoolfellow who needs our help, especially to 
that boy whom we are most tempted to persecute. You 
can have no idea untU you try it what an astonishing 
influence your actions have upon your inward feelings. 
Try the experiment for yourselves. It is your duty, as 
Christian boys, to do so ; and it will increase your happi- 
ness more than you can conceive to do so. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely any position in life where 
there are so many opportunities of improving the heart 
by acts of kindness to a companion as in a schooL Be 
on the look-out, then, for opportunities of this kind. Give 
a little boy or a persecuted boy a helping hand whenever 
you can. It will cost you very little, but it will bring you 
an immediate reward. It will please God, who v^atches the 
conduct of schoolboys quite as olosely as the actions of 
grown men and women; it will fill your heart with 
generous and noble feelings, and will make you under- 
stand in some degree what it is to be a Christian* 

But I ought not to conclude this discourse without 
saying a few words about those who resemble AbeL As 
Uiere are in every school a great many boys who allow 
the spirit of Cain to work in their hearts, so there are also 
some who are content to suffer rather than domineer, who 
ar^ kind and gentle like AbeL Such boys are rarely 
understood by their companions. Their lot during their 
iohooL-life is a hard one. They seem bom to suffer, and 

LiO ttikA sport for the thoughUess and cmeL They are 
tHift iMkdd upon as cowards, becauae they can oonunand 
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their tempers, and because they hate all rudeness and 
violence. But they are not cowards. Such boys, when 
they have become men, have often shown themselves the 
bravest in real danger. They are not afraid of receiving 
an injury ; they are only afraid of inflicting one. They 
shrink back instinctively from an act of violence; they 
can endure to suffer wrongfully, but they cannot bear to 
be the cause of suffering to others. 

But there are other boys who meet with much persecu- 
tion at school, but are not at all like AbeL They are 
teased and persecuted when they first come to school 
because they are not good-tempered and obliging, or 
because they are selfish, impertinent, or conceited. Such 
boys are almost always the greatest persecutors them- 
selves, when they become older and meet with others of 
whom they are not a&aid. 

If then you are teased and persecuted, beware of think- 
ing this of itseK a proof that you are like AbeL It should 
rather lead you to examine your heart and conduct very 
closely, to see if there is anything in yourseK which pro- 
vokes persecution. If you find that there is, then take 
pains to change your conduct, and when you have done so 
you will find that you wiU no longer be persecuted. If, 
however, you cannot find anything in yourself which 
ought to provoke your school-feUows, then remember that 
it is your duty, after the example of Abel, and after the 
example of a more noble sufferer than Abel, to bear your 
trial like a man and like a Christian, remembering the 
blessed words of St. Peter, " This is thank-worthy, if a 
man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering 
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wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when ye be buflfeted 
for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye 
do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is accept- 
able with God " (i Pet. ii. 19, 20). 

Try then, all of you, to act like Christians, to live 
together like Christians, to be kind, gentle, and courteous 
to one another. Be very careful to abstain from perse- 
cution yourseK; and, as far as you can, to prevent others 
from persecuting. Can there be anything manly in tor- 
menting a boy of whom you are not afraid, who is either 
smaller and weaker than yourself, or more gentle and 
patient of insult? Your better feelings tell you that 
there is nothing manly in such conduct; it is utterly 
mean, base, and cowardly. No. If you want to show 
your courage, if you want to act like a man, then take the 
poor, weak, persecuted boy's part, and rescue him from 
his persecutor. And show in all things that you are not 
afraid or ashamed to be kind ; that you love your school- 
fellows because the spirit of love dwells in your heart, 
because, in short, you are a Christian not only in name and 
in outward profession, but also in deed and in truth. 



SERMON XV. 

THE SECRET OF PERPETUAL YOUTH. 

** Eemember nov thy Creator in the dayi of thy yoath, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt lay, I have no 
pleasTire in them."— Eoolbs. xiL i. 

WoBDSWOETH has feelingly described the gradual approach 
of those evil days spoken of by Solomon in this passage. 
" Heaven lies about us in our infancy," he says, and then 
he goes on to describe how the boy still beholds, as it 
were, much of the light of heaven, experiences in the 
heartiness of his affections and the freshness of his joys 
something' which proves that the soul is not that callous, 
unfeeling thing which it too often becomes in after life. 
Yet he observes at the same time how even the boy begins 
to feel the deadening influences of this evil world — 

^ Shades of the prison-houBe begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the lights and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy." 

Even the young man, he continues, does not lose at once 
all the glory of youthful joy, which lasts commonly until 
he is fairly gone out into the world, and has become 
absorbed in its interests, or distracted by its cares. 
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'* The youth, who daily farther firom the East 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day." 

You will observe that you are just passing through that 
second stage, as it were, of which the poet speaks. The 
heavenly light of infancy is becoming less bright, but is 
not yet put out. Tour hearts are still wann and tender; 
your affections pure and hearty, and your joys fresh and 
real. Yet you must, I think, have felt that the shades of 
the prison-house have already begun to dose upon you. 
You are not quite so pure, nor quite so unselfish in your 
affections as you once were, neither is your joy of heart 
quite so real or so fresh as it used to be. Should not this 
teach you that there is no time to be lost ? That your 
heart is already beginning to harden? That if you are 
ever to learn to love God, now is the time to do it ? — now, 
while your heart is stiU tender and capable of receiving 
lasting impressions ? Take Solomon's advice, then, and 
remember God now. ** Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days come not^ nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.** 

The chief reason, then, why you oug^t to remember Grod 
now is this^ that you are better able to do so now than you 
eTtt will be. Your time of life is the very best for learn- 
ing to love and obey God. Youth is the age of in^tes- 
iMii& Tlkft baait of a man is like those hard rocks whidi 
^Mca QBoa soft day; bot hare beoome stone by the internal 
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heat of the earth and the pressure of other strata which 
have been thrown upon them. On these rocks the close 
observer traces impressions which were made upon them 
when they were soft clay. He sees the footprints of 
birds and reptiles which walked upon them hundreds of 
years ago ; and, in some instances, he is able to observe 
even the rough marks which the pattering rain, in those 
distant ages, made upon thent If any impression is to be 
made upon the heart of a man, it must be treated as we 
would treat these rocks if we wished to extract from them 
some precious metaL It must be crushed and ground to 
powder, or melted in the furnace of adversity. But your 
hearts need no such painful process. They are stiU like 
the soft clay in which, if you please, you can receive the 
best impressions with little effort, and with the fair pro* 
spect of retaining them amidst aU the hardening influences 
of the world, and the absorbing interests of manhood in 
the real struggle of life. 

And you need not fancy that remembering God will in 
any degree lessen the joys of your time of life. Those 
shades of the prison-house of which the poet speaks wiU 
dose upon you very rapidly indeed, if you do not remem- 
ber God. . Nothing but religion can keep the heart fresh 
for the enjoyment of innocent pleasures. Whereas, if you 
forget God, and so try to find your happiness in the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures which He has forbidden, it is surprising 
how very soon those pleasures will become stale, leaving 
behind them an impure mind and an unfeeling heart. 

This is, therefore, another reason why you ought to 
remember God in your youth, because you will want some* 
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thing to fall back upon, as it were, when youthful plea- 
sures cease to please. The evil days must come, unless you 
die very early ; and the years must draw nigh> when you 
will say, I have no pleasure in them. It is wise, therefore, 
to provide against this time, and you cannot do so unless 
you remember God now. 

And what does Solomon mean by remembering Grod? 
He means, remembering that which you have been told 
about Him from your earliest years. Bemembering what 
He is ; how great, how good, how kind, how holy, how 
constantly present, how watchful over you, how observant 
of all you think or say or do ; how pleased to reward your 
good deeds, however imperfect, how certain to punish all 
your sins, imless you repent, and pray to be forgiven for 
the sake of His dear Soil All this, and far more, you 
have been constantly told by your parents and others 
from the beginning. It is useless to have been told it 
imless you remember it 

Again, remembering Grod means remembering all His 
commandments, and doing your best to obey them. It 
means preserving a constant sense of the presence of God. 
Because we caimot see Him, we are always forgetting 
that He sees us. This is great foUy, and a great proof of 
the blindness and ignorance of our present state. Itislike 
the folly of the bird that hides its head, and then fancies 
itself unseen. How startled was the guileless Nathanael 
when Jesus reminded him that his soUtaiy acts of devotion 
had been all witnessed by Him, when Jesos answered 
and said unto him, ** Before that Philip caUed thee» when 
thou wast imder the fig-tree, I saw thee* (John i 48). 
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If the good man was so startled to find that his good 
deeds were seen by Jesus; with what fear wiU the wicked 
be overwhehned when Jesns says, " Before thou wast sum- 
moned to judgment, when thou wast doing that wicked 
deed, I saw thee ; when thou wast speaking those wicked 
words, I heard thee ; when thou wast thinking that wicked 
thought, I knew what was passing in thy heart/' To 
remember God, then, is to remember that all we think, or 
speak, or do, is constantly observed by Him and remem- 
bered by Him against the day of judgment. 

But again, to remember God means to love Him. In 
speaking of human friends, we use the same form of ex- 
pression. To forget a friend means nearly the same as to 
cease to love him. And Gk>d is in one sense an absent 
friend. Although He is really present everywhere, yet, 
because we cannot see Him, He is the same to us as an 
absent friend. Absence, we know, is one of the greatest 
tests of affection. It is natural and easy to love those 
who are constantly with us; but "out of sight, out of 
mind " is a proverb which is too often proved to be true. 
This was the great sin of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
Whenever God manifested Himself to them, they feared 
Him and worshipped Him ; but directly He left them to 
themselves, they went after the idols of their own hearts. 
As the Psalmist writes, " When He slew them, they sought 
Him: and turned fliem early and enquired after God. 
And they remembered that God was their strength : and 
that the High God was their Eedeemer. Nevertheless 
they did but flatter Him with their mouth: and dis- 
sembled with HiTn in their tongue. . . . They forgat 
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what He had done : and the wonderful works that He had 
showed for them. . . . They thought not of His hand: 
and of the day when He delivered them from the hand of 
the enemy : how He had wrought His miracles in Egypt : 
and His wonders in the field of Zoan." 

Tou are exhorted, then, to remember God in these senses 
now, because it is your present duty to do so ; because it 
will greatly increase your present happiness to do so : and 
because evil days are coming, and years when nothing 
but religion will give you any happiness, and when, with- 
out the love of Gk)d, you will be very unhappy, even in 
the midst of the enjoyment of all earthly blessings. 

It is your present duty to remember Grod. To love 
God is the first and great commandment The obligation 
to keep it springs from nature itself. It is part of the 
law of nature, and springs naturally from the fact that we 
are creatures, and that Gk)d is our Creator. If it is your 
present duty to love your parents, and to keep them 
constantly in remembrance, because they are the authors 
of your life, because you are bone of their bone, and flesh 
of their flesh, and because from the first they have fed 
you, and clothed you, and watched over you, and loved 
you; how much more must it be your present duty to 
love and remember God, who gave you such parents, and 
caused you to be bom of them ; who gave them, too, the 
heart to love you, and the means of providing for you. 
If it is very wicked for you to foiget your parents, to 
think little about them, to disregard their wishes, or in 
any way to feel or to show a want of respect and love for 
them; how much more wicked it must be to forget God^ 
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to think scarcely at all about Him, to disregard His 
written commandments, or to feel or show any want of 
reverence and love for Him and those things which 
belong to Him. 

Do not be so wicked as to imagine that this is a duty 
which you may dare to put oflf until you are older. In 
the first place, you do not know that you ever will be 
older, and whether you are to die early or late, it is your 
present duty to love and remember God. If you knew for 
certain that you would live to be a hundred years old, 
it would be just as much your present duty to remember 
God as though you knew that you would die in a few 
days. 

But remembering God is not only your present duty, it 
is also the most effectual means of increasing your present 
happiness. Tou hear older people talking of the happiness 
of their boyhood ; and with good reason. It is a happy 
time. I believe that few of you will ever be so thoroughly 
happy aga^i, unless you become more holy and also more 
blessed in temporal things than most people are. Boyhood 
must be a happy time even when God is forgotten. But 
it will always be a far happier time when God is remem- 
bered ; and what is more, the happiness of youth will last 
longer if you remember God ; indeed, it wiU never cease. 
For religion will keep you always young ; and nothing else 
will ever do this. 

This indeed is probably the full meaning of Solomon's 
words. He means that if we really remember God the 
evil days will never come, and the years will never draw 
nigh, when we shaU say we have no pleasure in them. 
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Indeed, reKgion can give a greater freshness to the heart 
in manhood and old age, than even the happiest youth, 
and it is to be feared that those who speak of boyhood as 
their happiest time, often do so with a bitter feeling of 
self-reproach; inwardly conscious, though perhaps they 
will scarcely own it to themselves, that they thought more 
of God when they were boys than they have ever done 
since, and that they have allowed the lusts of the flesh, the 
lusts of the eye, and the pride of life, to harden the heart 
which was then soft; to corrupt the thoughts which were 
then comparatively pure; and to drive out the remem* 
brance of Him who alone is the source of every blessing 
and the object whose love can give a perfect and lasting 
happiness to the heart of man. 

If, then, you wish to retain anything of that freshness 
of heart, those exuberant spirits, that freedom from care, 
that thoughtlessness about the morrow which makes you 
so happy now, remember your Creator. Then you will be 
always young; then you will always find satisfaction in 
the performance of common duties, and enjoyment in 
innocent pleasures; then you will be always in good 
spirits; then you will take no anxious thought for the 
morrow, knowing that God is watching over you and is 
willing and able to provide for you and to carry you safely 
through every trial 

Of course you cannot feel now the force of aU I have 
said. Tou cannot see how indispensable religion is for 
happiness in this world as well as in the next You 
cannot bring yourself to believe that the world is not a 
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happy place if we could but get a fair share of its enjoy- 
ments. This you have yet to learn ; most of you, it is to 
be feared, by bitter experience. Many of you, we must 
fear, will allow yourselves to be cheated by the devil and 
led to trust in his promises. You will fancy that it must 
make you happier to indulge your appetites than to re- 
strain them for Gkni's sake within the limits of His com- 
mandments. 

But wUl it not be much wiser, although you cannot 
from inexperience feel the force of what I have now told 
you ; will it not be much wiser to believe what I have 
said, or rather to believe what Solomon says, a man who 
had more experience in all worldly pleasures than any one 
perhaps ever had? 

The book from which the text is taken was written by 
him after he had tasted all the pleasures which this world 
has to offer and had found them all to be mere shams, 
ending in nothing but satiety, disappointment, vexation of 
spirit. If you will always remember God, you will escape 
much of this vexation of spirit. For you wiU con- 
scientiously abstain from every pleasure which God has 
forbidden, because He knows that it is not good for you ; 
while you will retain a relish for many innocent pleasures 
which He has mercifully provided for our comfort and 
re&eshment, during this life of toil and sorrow. And so, 
as I said just now, you will be always young, in feelings 
and affections, even when you become men. The remem- 
brance of God will keep you from evil thoughts, and rash 
words, and wicked deeds ; and then a good conscience will 
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make the burthen of life so light and pleasant that, although 
you must pass through those trials which are common to 
man, you will never feel that evil days have come upon 
you, or that years have drawn nigh in which you can say, 
" I have no pleasure in them." 



SERMON XVI. 

THE JOYS OF YOUTH AND THE WAY TO 

KEEP THEM. 

"Rejoice, O yotmg man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes : but know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.*' — EcOLis. zi. 9. 

These words may be understood in two ways, either as 
pennitting the young to enjoy the pleasures which natur- 
ally belong to youth, so long as they take care to remem- 
ber that Grod will afterwards call them to account for 
all they say or do, even at that early age. Or they may 
be understood ironically, as telling the young to enjoy 
themselves as much as they please, and to take the conse- 
quences. It is quite impossible to decide with certainty 
in which sense Solomon meant the words to be under- 
stood. But, fortunately, it makes very little difference 
how we understand them, so far as their general teaching 
and application to ourselves is. concerned. For, in the 
first place, we know from the rest of Scripture, that the 
young are permitted to rejoice in their youth, so long as 
they do not allow their youthful spirits to lead them into 
sin ; and in the second place, the Bible in many passages 
warns us of the folly and danger of the sinful pleasures of 
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youth, and of the certainty of a judgment to come. So 
that, in applying the words of Solomon to ourselves, 
whichever way we take them, literally or ironically, we 
must imderstand that they solemnly warn us, in the 
midst of the joy and gladness of the happy hours of youth, 
to remember that God is watching us, and will hereafter 
make us account for all our conduct. 

Let us then, on the present occasion, take the words of 
Solomon in their literal sense, as permitting and even 
encouraging the young to rejoice while they can ; and only 
cautioning them to bear in mind the future judgment of 
God. When thus understood, too, they seem to agree 
better with the two verses which follow: "Therefore 
remove sorrow from thy heart, and put away evil from 
thy flesh : for childhood and youth are vanity. Eemember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw n^h, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them." 

There is, indeed, every reason to encourage you to be 
happy while you can, to rejoice in your youth. For every 
year that you live you will become less happy. This 
must be the case with all of us. The mere fact of living 
longer in the world must make us less happy in one 
sense; although it ought, indeed, to make us more and 
more happy in another. For there are two kinds of 
happiness. There is the happiness which springs from 
the contented enjoyment of the things of this life; and 
there is that which rises up in the heart when pain, 
anxiety, disappointment, or sorrow have, as it were, taken 
the romance out of life, and when resignation and hope 
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have caused a deeper and more holy, and therefore a more 
quiet, but a more lasting peace in the souL 

And if we consider from what causes, chiefly, the inno- 
cent joys of youth spring, we shall see at once that most 
of them must necessarily diminish as we grow older. 
In the first place, much of the excessive happiness of 
youth springs from mere animal spirits. It never occurred 
to you, perhaps, to think that life itself is ecstasy ; that 
the mere fact of being alive is enough to cause the most 
intense happiness, if there were nothing to interfere with 
it. There is no doubt that this will be one cause of our 
happiness hereafter. We shall have all the ecstasy of 
vigorous life without any drawbacks. And this kind of 
exuberant joyfulness of heart, which the mere feeling of 
life must cause, never shows itself so much at any time as 
in ea^rly boyhood. Young boys, if they are strong and 
healthy, seem, as it were, to overflow with animal spirits. 
Tou have only to set them free from restraint to see the 
effects of this. They are always, as we say, in good 
spirits. 

But there are also in this evil world a thousand things 
which prevent our being in good spirits; which prevent 
us &om feeling that gladness of heart which life would 
otherwise causa And all these things go on increasing in 
number and in weight as we grow older. For a second 
cause of tiie excessive happiness of youth is the absence 
of anxiety and care. An idle or wicked boy will, indeed, 
bring upon himself, even in his early boyhood, many 
anxieties and many cares, and will make himself, as com- 
pared with other boys, very unhappy ; yet even he, from 
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the mere thoughtlessiiess of youth, and the buoyancy of 
animal spirits, will often throw off his cares in a manner 
which he will find impossible when he is a few years 
older. But a good boy, especially in early boyhood, has 
literally no cares. He rises in the morning, and he goes 
to sleep at n^ht, without an anxious thought. He is en- 
joying the great holiday of life, and it is right and good 
for hiTTi to enjoy it. This is the case with every one of 
you who now hear me ; if you are obedient and good, you 
feel no care ; you hardly know the meaning of the word. 
Of course, therefore, it never occurred to you to ask 
yourself why this is the case ? I will tell you. You have 
no anxiety, because you feel the most perfect confidence 
in all those whom God has given you, to love you, to 
watch over you, to work for you, to feel anxiety for you, 
to supply all your wants ; to provide you with food to eat, 
with clothes to wear; to provide you even with amuse- 
ments, and to give you a good and useful education. Let 
me pause here to remind you that this is not the case with 
all young boys. There are thousands who are in misery 
and wretchedness, even from their birth, and they look 
very different firom you. They look squalid and miser- 
able, and there are scarcely any of the signs on their 
fiwjes of the animal spirits of boyhood. They are boys not 
older than you are, and yet they have cares which scarcely 
excite your pity, so little do jon understand them. We 
live within about seven miles of one of the laigest cities 
in the world; and in that city are thousands of boys 
left in the streets, without a home of any kind, without 
pttents, and without a single Mend. Now you are all 
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very happy and very well offi Do you want to make 
yourself more happy ? Help those who need your help so 
mucL Whenever you receive any money, put a large 
and liberal portion of it into the box which you see in 
your school-room. I frequently take its contents to a 
house in London, where every little boy who applies is 
taken in, if he has no home or parents, and where he is 
fed, clothed, educated, and taught some useful trade, and 
then when he is old enough, is placed in some situation 
where he can gain an honest living. Be well assured that 
a few shillings put into that box, as a proof of your 
gratitude to the Grod of the fatherless and friendless, who 
has given you a loving father and mother, and many 
friends, will give you far more real happiness than any- 
thing you might otherwise buy with them for your own 
amusement or gratification. Now all these boys have 
many cares, and little of the happiness of childhood ; but 
you have no cares, because you feel the most perfect con- 
fidence in those whose chief pleasure it is to anticipate 
all your wants. 

Another cause of your happiness is the freshness of 
everything.: All the world is before you, and everything 
in it seems at your time of life fresh and new. The 
simplest things please you because they are fresh and 
new. You must see that this wiU be less and less the 
case the longer you live. You have already begun to 
find out how soon things cease to amuse or interest you, 
although at first they gave you much pleasure. 

The same inexperience, too, which makes everything 
seem so fresh, fills you with hope, and gives you, by the 
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pleasares of intudpatioii, madi mare aijayment than jou 
will ever have Cram the pcwwrjikm of the Ihii^ to which 
JOU look forward. It is true that boys, in one sense, liye 
only for the present moment, they scaioely look forward 
more than a few honrs, yon can hardly ever persuade 
them willingly to give np a pleasure to-day, in order that 
they may enjoy a greater jileasure to-morrow; yet, in 
another sense, they live upon hope, they live in the 
future, they are always looking forward, and their imagi- 
nation sees nothing unpleasant in the future, their eyes 
are steadily fixed on the bright side of the picture 
which fancy brings before them. Young people hope 
even against hope; and it is not until disappointment 
after disappointment has begun at first to shook and sur- 
prise them, and then to open their eyes to the stem 
realities of life, that they b^;in to find out that, as the 
wise author of the text elsewhere says, ^ all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit" I might go on to mentM>n a great 
many other causes of youthful joy, most of which must 
fK>m thi>ir very nature diminish as years nm on; as, for 
iMKample> the heartiness oif finendship, springiii^ fiam the 
ccmfidenoe you feel in yourselTes and others ; the ignor- 
ano0 0(f evil the pleasures of improvement, and the joy cf 
pmi»i» Ant w^sU-doio^. But I have said c»oq|^ en tiUs 
ttt^lM^ Milhiw i» it iwc^sarr to prove to yva tibai 
70U axi» happy, or to leli von anoce of lbs nuons wky 
71W «»^ eow whm yon know and feel Aafc ym an sq; 
white y^ axo ift tibs^ ubisc of tibd t^oynnfi of tibifc 
9^^^^^^ ^ Imki whii^ is mcntittr tt^ yonr cobb of 
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I will rather exhort 70a, therefore, to follow the 
advice of Solomon^ to rejoice in your youth, to make 
the most of that happy time of life before the evil days 
come. But if you are wise, you will pay great atten- 
tion to the rules which Solomon gives to guide you 
in your youth; to make your boyhood more happy by 
making it more holy. Bemember, above all things, that 
Nothing will overcloud the sunshine of your youthful 
happiness so much as sin. Sin and care are inseparably 
connected. The moment you indulge in sin you make 
yourself anxious. I can generally see by the very 
expression of a boy's countenance whether he is happy 
or anxious. And if I see on his face the expression 
- of anxiety, I know that he must have been sinning 
against his conscience. In such a place as this, and at 
your age, nothing can make you anxious except sin. 
You are idle perhaps; and therefore, of course, you are 
dissatufied with yourself; you know that you are 
neglecting a plain duty; and therefore you feel that 
God must be displeased with you, and that your parents 
and fiiends would be distressed if they knew how 
you were wasting your precious time. Or, perhaps, you 
have polluted your mind by reading improper books, 
encouraging improper thoughts, or indulging in improper 
conversation. Or you may have told a falsehood, and the 
sense of guilt may be destroying nearly all your con- 
fidence in those above you, and the fear of discovery and 
shame may be giving you many an anxious thought, which 
finds expression, though you know it not, in your face 
and manner. And yet why should you fear discovery, 
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when your lie is already known to Him who hates every 
liar, and shuts out of His kmgdom every one who loveth 
or maketh a lie. All this trouble and an^aety you wiQ 
avoid, and the joys of your boyhood will be all innocent, 
if you will only act upon the advice of Solomon, and 
remember your Creator in the days of youth, and if, in the 
midst of all your happy games and delightM intercourse 
with other boys as young and happy as yourself, you will 
bear in mind this solemn truth, that for all these things 
Ood will bring you into judgment. And, perhaps, there 
is scarcely anything so difficult to believe in a real and 
practical manner, as the certain truth that we must stand 
at God's judgment-seat to answer for aU our conduct 
It seems so terrible a thing that we can scarcely bring 
ourselves to believe that it will ever really happen. 
Yet here it is written in the Word of Gkxl, and that in 
such a manner that it is impossible to explain it away. 
We might have thought^ perhaps, that God will call us to 
account for things done when we are old enough to 
understand our responsibility, and strong enough to bear 
its weight, and when conscience speaks in that loud and 
peremptory manner in which its voice is heard in the 
soul of a ftill-grown man; but it is hard to think that 
boyiak fiKolts should be noticed by one so greats or 
ponishftd by one so oonsidente and merdfuL Yet, sinoe 
H is udoubtedly tnie that God wQl call us to aooonnt 
ftMrallwft do in boyhood, it is worse than foOyto aDow 
wumlvss to tegeft it Srawmber, tl«dQie» yoor Qeaftor, 

ffis jads!DMnt in the days of jwtr youth, 
7M Milk pus a inoie holy, and dwrefixe a BMm 
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fearless and happj boyhood, and then even if the evil 
days should come, and the years draw near when you 
shall say, I have no pleasure in them, you wUl still have 
that pleasure, which is perhaps one of the greatest plea- 
sures of later life, the recollection of a well-spent youth, 
and the remembrance of that time when you rejoiced in 
your youth, when your heart cheered you in your youth, 
but when you also habitually remembered that for 
all these things God would afterwards bring you into 
judgment. 



SERMON XVIL 

THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT OF OVERCOMING 

DIFFICULTIES. 



** WhAtMerwr «hj lumd ibideth to do, do H with tiij mii^ ; CorOnBiiM 
work, nor derieo, nor knowledge, nor wiadoai,ni thegnve, wki&er tto« 

foeet.**— EcOLlB. iz, zc 

Tms does not mean that death ends onr ezistenoe, 
that there is no employment, or knowledge, or wisdom 
in the next world ; bat that the work of this Ii& must he 
finished before our death. We find a similar expression 
in the 146th Psalm, ** When the breath of man goeth fcnih, 
he shall turn again to his earth ; and then all his thooghts 
perish." Which does not mean that when a man dies he 
will neyer think any more; but that all that he though 
of doing during his life in this world, bat did not set about 
or finish, mast now remain undone, because the time for 
doing it is gone by ; because death puts an end for ever to 
all OUT plans and intentions, however good, however well- 
deviaed* The one great work which God has set us to do 
in this world is that of self-improvement, to make ourselves 
to grow in wisdom and holiness, to learn to love 
things which Gk)d loves, but to which we are very 
tndined by nature, and so to prepare our souls for 
•tate; for the enjoyment of the society of God 
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and all who are holy like Him. But this great work com- 
prises many others, and includes indeed every work of 
this life which deserves muchi attention. In our whole life 
here everything about us is intended to prepare us for 
eternity. We were not sent into this world to amuse 
ourselves, but to work. To labour for the support of our 
bodies and the improvement of our souls ; to work for the 
bread which perishes and also for that which endures for 
ever. We can gain neither of these without much energy 
and perseverance, and the sooner we begin to work hard 
for them the better it will be for us. 

What Solomon here tells you, and what I wish to impress 
upon you, is nothing new. It is a well-known and most 
certain truth, and one the certainty of which your own 
limited experience has already proved. It is simply this ; 
that if you want to succeed in anything you must work, 
and that at the proper time appointed for work, the only 
time on which we can depend. The principle of the text. 
may be applied tot only to the whole of our life, but also 
to every separate stage in it. As nothing which ought to 
have been done in this world csm be done in the next, so 
nothing which ought to be done during one stage of our 
life can be put ofif to another without great loss and risk of 
final fjEdlure. Now the proper time appointed by God for 
strengthening and improving the mind and character, for 
storing the mind with knowledge and strengthening aU its 
fiGkCulties by exercise, and for forming industrious and good 
habits, is youth. And it must never be forgotten by the 
young that each man is the maker of his own character, 
80 that the character of the man ia simply the natural 
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result of the work done in youth, of the pains he has taken 
with himself in God's appointed time for self-improTement 

Many of you are soon going to feel by ezperienoe the 
truth of this. Ton are going in a few weeks to another 
school, where your position will mainly depend on what 
you have done here. Of course natural talent has 
something to do with it, but you know well enough that 
habitual industry and energetic work has much more. 
The great majority of clever boys throw themselves away 
for want of industry ; and those who become in afterlife 
the most useful men are often, perhaps generally, those 
who make up for many deficiencies of natural talent by 
energy and hard work. 

There are clever boys who gain scarcely any advantage 
from the teaching of this school, who waste their time 
and spend all their energies on trifling things. There are 
others of very little natural power, who, by energy and 
perseverance, raise themselves to a creditable position here, 
and, on going to a public school, find themselves placed 
higher than others who ought to be £Bff above them. In 
many of you this appointed time of work is almost gone 
by. If you have been industrious here, you are soon going 
to reap the firuits of industry ; if you have been idle, you 
arft gcmig to learn that idleness can end in nothii^ but 
dkappointmenl and fiailuie, and that we cannot do at 
WOtlMr lime^ without great loss, that which we ov^it to 
l*>r% done at the time d6t apart for it L^ this thai make 
yoML MmIv^ to use for the future eveir importunity of 

^i^iieh CMl gives you with eneigy aad with. 
Miqf% K jpiMi are tMoscioi^ of having wuted tima 
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here, remember that it will be worse to do so again. Turn 
your past experience to the best account, and make up 
your mind from this time to do every day with all your 
might whatever work the providence of God calls you to. 
Greneral energy of character is that to winch Solomon 
exhorts you here, and the impossibility of doing in the next 
life what we ought to do in this is the argument by which 
he enforces it. 

Learn then to be in earnest, whatever you undertake. 
If you do not, you will not only meet with failure and 
disappointment at every step in life, but your whole life 
win end in failure. And do not fancy that the being in 
earnest in whatever you undertake need make you too 
grave and thoughtful for the enjoyments of youth. It 
win make you far more happy; the more earnest and 
thoughtful you are, the more intense will be your enjoy- 
ment of the innocent pleasures of youth. In following 
literally the advice of Solomon you will throw yourself 
heart and soul into whatever you undertake. You will 
be filled with that enthusiasm which carries the young 
over so many difGlculties, and makes difficulties themselves 
a source of pleasure. An energetic and earnest-minded 
man finds a very great pleasure in the mere overcoming 
of difficulties. Energy and courage carry their own 
reward with them like all other virtues, their mere 
exercise is a source of enjoyment. To feel that we are 
manfully facing a danger, encountering a difficulty, and 
trying to overcome it, of itself raises our spirits, and 
inspires us with an enthusiasm which gives us a taste of 
one of the higher kinds of happiness of which we are 
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capable. Bemember all your life, that conqaeEhig dxf&r 
coltiea is the secret of sncceaa, the chief caxue of pEogceaB^ 
and the beat proof that we are progreflsiiig: If yoa sze 
not energetic and earnest, yon will spend a nseksB 
yonth ; to be followed, in all ^obabili^, by a miaeraUe 
and useless manhood. And it is of great conaeqTience 
to remember that this energy is to be shown, in eveiy- 
thing; not only in business, but even in plea8aie& B 
has been often and most truly said, that if a thii^ is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing welL Whatever, 
therefore, you undertake, either with your mind or body, 
do it with all your mig^t. Even your games may be very 
useful, if you throw yourself into them with \ aH your 
might ; they will caU out much energy, and diadpline 
your mind, while they give healthful exerciae to your 
body. This is even more true oT those thii^ wUch we 
commonly look upon as mere accompljahments, such as 
music or drawing. Ton may feel surprised at my men- 
tioning such tiungs in a sermon; but I am tryii^ to 
impress upon you the importance of energy, and the 
advantage to be gained by earnestly setting oaraebres 
to overcome difficulties. Now the cultivation of such 
aitSy when we happen to have any natural turn for them, 
is not only useful as a means of purifying our thoughts, 
and giving us refined tastes ; but may also be made a 
MM ani of self-discipline. In them, if we cultivate them in 
r ' aiqr useful way, we shall meet with the most discouraging 
dMBiwiltieSL Indeed, this ia the reason why so very few 

to toeh arts for their amusement They will 
the painful labour which is neceesaiy 
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to acqtiiie them; eyen when they have some natural 
taste or talent, they will not, unless compelled by cir- 
cumstances, throw sufGlcient energy into the work to 
overcome the difficulties which seem at first almost 
insuperable. And it will be found in eveiything which 
we undertake, whether it is a game, or an accomplishment, 
or some more serious matter, that the first steps are the 
most difficult. Now why is this ? There are, in many 
instances, other reasons, but this, I think, is generally 
the most important one, that the first steps in almost 
everything which is worth learning are so uninteresting 
that they require great energy, perseverance, and even 
faith, in all who wish to take them. • It has been well 
said that the roots of instruction are bitter, but its fruits 
sweet. But why are they bitter? chiefly because they 
are so uninteresting. Therefore they require not only 
energy and perseverance, but also faith. We must 
believe in them, or we shall never be able to make up our 
minds to take so much trouble. We must believe that 
the fruit is sweet, or we shall never allow the bitter roots 
to sink deep enough into our hearts. If this is true of 
the common things which we have to learn in this life, 
how much more true it is of that great and more general 
work of self.improvement which is set before us all. In 
this especially we require faith. Here especially we re- 
quire to believe in the sweetness of the fruit, that we 
may not be discouraged by the bitter taste of those roots 
from which alone that fruit can ever grow. And what is 
faith regarded as the chief incentive to self-improvement ? 
It is a firm belief in the truth of that which God and 
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His ministers teach us, even when it contradicts our own 
present experience. 

It is not at all likely that a man will do with much 
energy a daty which he very much dislikes, unless be 
believes that it will be to his advantage. And, therefoie, 
as the advantages of self-improvement cannot be felt 
until we have gone through the work necessary for it, we 
must believe what others tell us of them. This, is the 
great difficulty which we all have to contend with in 
trying to persuade boys to be energetic and industrioTU. 
When we talk to them of self-improvement they scarcely 
know what it means, but when we talk of energy and 
industry, they see at once that this implies doing a great 
many things which they don't like, and giving up a great 
many little pleasures and amusements for the sake of 
doing their duty. They have their own ideas of happi- 
ness, and they cannot see what the improvement of the 
mind and soul has to do with this. They cannot at 
all understand how energetic and persevering work can 
ever be made the cause of greater happiness than any of 
those amusements and excitements which they regard as 
the things most to be desired. 

In this, therefore, they must walk by faith and not by 
sight. They must believe what they are told of the higher 
life of duty, although it seems contrary to their present 
experience. 

This is the great principle of fsiith. This was the futh 
of Abraham. He believed what God said, and therefore 
wbat God told him to do, although it seemed the 
mlikfily thiqg to bring about what God had 
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promised^ although it seemed even to make the accom- 
plishment of His promise impossible. Now, just as Gk>d 
told Abraham to leave his own countiy and people to go to 
a land which He would show him, so you must obey that 
call of God which comes to you in your youth, to look for 
happiness from Him and not from this world, from doing 
your duty and not from amusing yourself, &om energy and 
persevering industry in doing every work, however hard 
or painful, to which His providence calls you. And just 
as Grod commanded Abraham to slay that very son &om 
whom the numerous race promised to him were to come, 
so you must willingly and cheerfully give up everytlung 
which God commands you to give up, however dear it 
may be to you, however essential it may seem to that 
happiness which you aim at in this life. And you must 
not only do this by compulsion, you must do it cheer- 
fully and willingly, and with a firm faith that you 
will be a gainer by so doing. For our faith is to be shown 
not only in believing that God is, but also in believing 
that He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him. 

Make up your mind, then, from this time to follow the 
advice which you find in God's Word, and believe that 
by so doing you will make yourself happy. "Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." 
You will not act upon this principle long without 
b^inning to find out the Jxuth of what I just now told 
you, that there is not only a great advantage, but also a 
great pleasure in conquering difficulties. The indolent 
even in the things of this life never can be cheerful 
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or happy, but if he is also indolent in the great work of 
self-improvement, he will soon be very miserable. Por a 
time, perhaps, if he can get them, trivial amusements ox 
exciting pleasures may serve as pastimes, and may enable 
him to get through the years of early youth without 
being conscious of his misery; but he wiU soon tire of 
these, and then he will either give them up in disgust, 
or, like thousands whom we see all aroimd us, will go on 
with them and pretend to enjoy them,^ even when he 
has lost aU true relish for them. How different is the 
course of those who, from a sense of duty, begin in youth 
to jSght manfuUy against that indolence of body and mind 
to which we are all tempted. They qxdckly begin to find 
out that Grod is indeed the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him, and that each victory over self is followed by 
a sense of inward happiness, which more than compen- 
sates them for the pain or self-denial by which the victory 
was won. And these go on from strength to strength, 
from victory to victory, firom one conquest over sdf to 
another, until they have formed a good and settled 
character, and raised themselves above the common crowd 
by which they are surroimded, and then, though mixed up 
like others with aU the common affairs of life, and enjoy- 
ing, as though endowed with perpetual youth, all its 
innocent pleasure, they yet walk with Gtod, the com- 
panion of their solitude, their defence in the crowd, their 
strength in temptation, their light in darkness, their com- 
fort in every sorrow, and in the end their glory and 
exceeding great reward in the mansions of eternal 
rest. 



SERMON XVIII. 

NOTHING MANLY IN APING THE VICES 

OF MEN. 

"Bzoepi ye be eomwiied, and beoome aa little ehildren, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heayen."— -St. Matt, xviii. 3. 

It is always a painful thing to observe the change which 
takes place in most boys when they leave the home of 
childhood, and go to school But the change from home 
to a school of this kind is very much less than the change 
from this place to a public schooL This is the case, 
because it is found necessary, for the free growth of 
character, that aftei^ a certain age boys should be left in 
great measure to themselves. Hitherto you have been 
watched almost as closely as you are at home, and even 
more so than in many homes; but now some of you are 
old enough to be thrown into the more free and unre- 
strained society of a public school. There you will find 
yourself suddenly exposed to the fiery trial of youth; I 
may fairly call it, the first great trial of real life. You 
will be surrounded, indeed, by many sanctifying and 
improving influences, but you will need them all, for 
you will be brought into close contact with some of the 
very vtroist and most alluring forms of eviL This must 
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be the case so long as human nature remains unchanged, 
and boys are educated together, and so trained to learn 
how to conduct themselves in the great world of good 
and evil 

Some of you may, perhaps, be inclined to ask. Why 
should we be exposed to such temptation as this? 
Because you have to learn to resist temptation. If you 
were not living in a wicked world it would not be 
necessary. But your exposure to temptation is only a 
question of time. It must come sooner or later. And 
it is found by experience, that those who are kept too 
long imder restraint, and in comparative ignorance of evil, 
generally turn out badly, and have not strength or ex- 
perience enough to conduct themselves! properly in 
afterlife. 

Besides, you may feel certain that there must be some 
great advantage to be gained from being thrown into 
the midst of so much evil, or surely loving and anxious 
fathers would never otherwise send their sons to public 
schools, knowing what they are, and must always be. 
They are, indeed, only treating their children like our 
Heavenly Father has treated us alL They are throwing 
them into the raging waters of this evil world, that they 
may feel the necessity of struggling manfully for their 
own life, and that they may learn to swim ujosupported 
against the almost irresistible stream of temptation to 
eviL 

Our Lord Himself warns us in this very chapter that 
these things must be; that all His little ones must be 
exposed to temptation, though He will fearfully punish 
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all those who lead them into sin. " Whoso shall ofifend 
one of these little ones which believe in Me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea. 
Woe unto the world because of offences ! for it must needs 
be that offences come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh." 

Out of all the dangers to which you are so soon to be 
exposed, I have selected one for your consideration this 
morning ; and that one is the greatest of all ; the danger 
of forgetting that you are a Christian. The character of 
Christ's disciples is plainly marked in this chapter, and 
especially in the words of the text : " Verily I say imto 
you. Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." The 
commonest and most insidious form of temptation in early 
youth is that which represents virtue as something 
childish, and sin as something manly. The worldly and 
the Christian spirit are more directly opposed to one 
another in this point than in any other ; and the oppo- 
sition, though not more real, comes out more strongly 
amongst boys than a!mongst older persons. But the 
temptation thus to forget the Christian character is very 
insidious. ' The devil has always been skilful in arraying 
himself as an angel of light. Sin and the author of sin 
are too hideous to have any attraction even for fallen 
man, if presented to him in their own natural and un- 
disguised loathsomeness. Therefore the tempter always 
hides himself when he is stealing towards us. He rarely 
hides himself more effectually, and he rarely tempts with 
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more subdely and better success than when he works in 
the hearts of influential boys in a public school And of 
all the evfl principles which he contrives to insinuate into 
their minds, there is scarcely any which so undermines 
the character and so lowers the tone of boys' society, as 
the notion that there is something childish in virtue, and 
something manly in evil, that a boy of any spirit wiU 
make himself as unlike a child as possible in the know- 
ledge and practice of eviL 

It will greatly help you in resisting this temptation if 
you will always remember that there are some things in 
which you ought every day to become less and less like a 
child ; and that there are others in which you ought to 
try to keep yourself childlike. St. Paul teaches you, in 
the following words, in what things you ought to cease to 
be a child, " When I was a child," he says, " I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child ; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things/' And 
in another place he writes : ** Be not children in under- 
standing ; howbeit in malice be ye children, but in under- 
standing be men." You must then learn to put away as 
soon as possible the ignorance, inexperience, and thought- 
lessness of childhood. 

It is of the greatest importance to acquire knowledge 
and experience of all kinds; not only the knowledge 
which may be acquired from books and lessons, but also 
knowledge and experience of human nature. For you 
have to leam how to be your own guide through life; 
how to be your own master, and to walk safely through 
a world which is fearfully wicked, of which the Prince 
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of darkness is the ruler, which is in ahnost all its 
maxima either openly or secretly opposed to the religion 
of Christ 

You require, therefore, to know the world, that you may 
be aware of its temptations, that you may see through the 
crafty designs of wicked men, and that you may detect 
and avoid the snares which the devil is ever setting for 
you, to entangle you in the meshes of sin, and to drag you 
down into the pit of destruction. The simplicity, there- 
fore, and ignorance of childhood, which has hitherto 
been so delightful said so safe, must now be exchanged 
for a knowledge of evil and an acquaintance with the 
world. It will not be safe to keep you any longer in 
comparative ignorance of evil, you must now go out into 
the world and see with your own eyes its fearful wicked- 
ness, that you may learn how to avoid it. 

You will now soon xmderstand the meaning of our 
Saviour-8 words, ^ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves. But beware of men." You will 
indeed require all the wisdom of the serpent to fight 
against the serpent. The devil desires to have you that 
he may sift you as wheat; and it is your heavenly 
Pather^s pleasure tiiat the devH should be allowed to test 
the soundness of your faith and love. It wiU now soon be 
seen whether you really love God or not ; whether your 
present goodness is that passive negative goodness which 
can only exist when temptation is not present ; or whether 
there is in your inmost heart a deep and earnest love 
of Gk)d, and of your parents, and of all that is good and 
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noble, pure, and worthy of jonr esteem either in this i^orld 
or in heaven above. 

Your childhood then is over. That simple, fearless, 
innocent age has passed by, never to return. Yon can no 
longer be simple as children, but from henceforth you must 
be wise as men. You must no longer speak as a child, or 
understand as a child, or think as a child, but, having 
become more like a man, you must put away childish 
things. Nevertheless as regards the love and practice of 
evil you must still be a child. You must become ac- 
quainted with evil, but you must not either love or 
practise it. In evil you must still be a child, or if you 
have begun to cease to be so, you must be converted and 
become again as a little child, or you cannot remain in 
the kingdom of heaven. Jor remember, the little child 
is chosen by our Saviour as the best image of that which 
the full-grown Christian ought to be. You must learn to 
understand the greatness of humility. In the kingdom of 
Christ those who think themselves first wiU surely be the 
last, and many of those who think themselves last of aU, 
and make themselves the servants of aU, will be found in 
the end to be the greatest and the first in the favour and 
presence of their Lord and Master. 

It must be your earnest endeavour to retain the modesty 
and humility of your childhood, and to add to it the 
wisdom and experience of age. Cultivate then, with all 
your power, and before aU other things, a spirit of reverence 
for everything connected with religion. Let a deep and 
earnest faith in God, and a humble and reverential feeling 
towards Him and aU things connected with Him, be the 
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foundation ot your Christian character. That foundation, 
I finnly beUeve, has been laid deeply in your heart ; first 
in the home of your childhood, by the teaching and 
example of loving parents ; and then in this place. It is 
a noble foundation, upon which it will be entirely your 
own fjEkult if a princely structure is not raised. But now 
you are going to prove whether your heart is a foundation 
of sand or of rock ; for in a few short weeks you will meet 
with the rudest shock you have ever yet experienced. 
The storms of fearful wickedness will soon beat upon that 
house which you have begun to build, and the strength of 
its foundation will be thoroughly tested. If your heart 
is a foundation of sand, all that you have yet raised will 
soon &1L You will give way on the first serious tempta- 
tion, and fall in with the wicked ways of those about you ; 
you will imitate their wicked words and think their wicked 
thoughts, and, forgetting all the modest, humble, and rever- 
ential feelings of the child, will become a man in pride, 
rebellion, and wickedness, before you are a man in age or 
experience of 11^. 

I know not a more lamentable spectacle than that of a 
young boy who has allowed the devil to gain the mastery 
over his heart. For this is what really takes place, dis- 
guise it how we will by specious names, when we allow 
ourselves "to become proud, rebellious, disobedient, dis- 
respectful, evil speakers, sensual, impure, or untruthfuL 
This is really to allow the imclean spirit who had been 
driven out of our hearts by careful education and earnest 
prayer to return to his abode again in sevenfold strength, 
and to make our last state worse than the first. 
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Is it not indeed a lamentable spectacle to see the young 
encouraging the pride of men, and aping the vices, not 
only of men, but of the worst of men ? It is too true that 
this is often the case. The young form altogether a wrong 
estimate of manliness, and, when left to themselves, very 
often allow the tone of their society to fall far below even 
the standard of this world, and too often practise and 
think manly things for which a man would be most 
certainly banished from all respectable society in the world, 
I need not say from the society of the religious part of the 
world. 

The most difficult thing which public-school masters 
have to do is to keep up the general tone of their schools 
even to the level of respectable society. If they relax at 
all in their efforts, the tone of boys' society sinks too 
often below this level in some things ; although in spite 
of this there will always be many others in which the 
boys of a public school will have a very high standard. 
Though many of them are greatly corrupted by evil, they 
are still young. Wicked boys are never like wicked men. 
Good and evil are still struggling mightily in their hearts, 
and they are wonderfully open to good influences, even in 
their most degraded state. 

Into such a fiery furnace of your virtue some of you are 
soon to be thrown. Eemember, then, my last words to 
you on such an occasion. I tell you that you cannot be a 
Christian unless you remain in many things like a child. 
That there are many points of character in which great and 
good men are like little children. But some of these things 
are regarded as childish by foolish and wicked boys, many 
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of whom you must expect to meet with in every large 
school 

I feel great confidence in you myself You have been 
well and carefiilly brought up; and most of you have 
shown a firmness in adhering to your good principles which 
mak^ me feel very confident that, by the aid of Qod!a 
mighty Spirit, and our united earnest prayers, you will not 
allow yourself to be carried away by the tide of evil into 
which you will so soon be plunged. 

Try, then, to keep up and encourage all the good feelings 
of your nature, as well as those which have been suggested 
to you by the more direct precepts of your religion. Ee- 
member that it is great and noble and manly to dare to 
be good in the midst of eviL It is a little matter to be 
good when all around you are good ; but it is a great and 
manly thing not to be a&aid of being humble and obedient, 
and respectful, and pure-minded, and honourable, and 
straightforward, and truthful; to love and respect your 
parents and masters, and all to whom love and respect are 
due ; to show the deepest reverence towards God and all 
things sacred, when you are surrounded by the enemies of 
God, and of all that is pure and of good report. 

Above all things, beware of aping the vices of men, and, 
as is too often the case, the vices of the lowest and the 
most degraded of men. Only the devil could ever suggest 
to the mind of a boy that there is anything manly in evil. 
Even wicked men themselves do not think so, and are 
often more anxious than others to screen their children 
from the very temptations to which they themselves are in 
the daily habit of giving way. 
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Leam, then, no longer to be a child in ignorance, inex* 
perience, or thoughtlessness ; but, putting away for ever 
childish things, put on the seriousness and thoughtfobess 
of a man. Bemember that God is still with you, and is 
watching over you, though you are surrounded by an at- 
mosphere that savours not of God. You are told in this 
chapter that the angels of heaven are constantly em- 
ployed in protecting you — '* Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father whiqh 
is in heaven." And you are told also that One mightier 
than any angel careth for you ; that even if you wander 
&om Him, through the suddenness and violence of tempta- 
tion. He will not forsake you. He wiU soon bring you back. 
Like the good shepherd. He will leave the ninety and nine 
sheep who are safe at home to seek that one which is lost 
on the mountains ; for it is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, tjiat you, or any one of Tfit^ little 
ones, should perish. 



SEEMON XIX. 

CHRISrS EARL Y LIFE AN EXAMPLE OF PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE DUTIES OF MANHOOD. 

" Jeras inereased in wisdom and statare, and in favonr with Qod and 

man.**— St. Lukb iL 52. 

These words are all that we read of Jesus in Scripture 
for a period of about eighteen years. His life on earth 
is supposed to have lasted about thirty-three or thirty- 
four years, and may be divided into three periods. 

There is, first, the period of His infancy, during which 
it is said^ "the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon 
Him." This closes with the events described as taking 
place when He was twelve years old, at Jerusalem ; when 
He first began to show that He -was to be no common 
man, but had come into the world on a special mission 
from His Father, and for the accomplishment of a great 
work, which He calls His Father's business ; as He says 
to His mother, when she found Him exciting the wonder 
of the doctors in Jerusalem by His understanding and 
answers, "How is it that ye sought Me? Wist ye not 
that I must be about My Father^s business ? " 

The second period extends from this time to His 
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baptism by St. John in the Jordan, when St. Luke says, 
<^He began to be about thirty years of age/' a period, 
therefore, of about eighteen years. The third and last 
period is that of His public ministry, beginning with His 
baptism, and ending with His death ; a space, as is com- | 
monly supposed, of about three years and a half. 

We are not now concerned with this last and most 
important period of our Saviour's life on earth, bat 
chiefly with the second, to which the text refers. And 
yet the mere mention of these three periods together 
cannot fail to strike us with this truth, of which it is a 
remarkable illustration, that the most important events, 
involving the greatest changes in the history of tiie 
world, are often compressed, as it were, into a very short 
space of time. Our Saviour's whole life on earth was 
not a long one, scarcely half that space of threescore years 
and ten which David tells us is the natural life of man. 
And yet, even of that short life, only the shortest period 
is devoted to the great work of that life, the instmction 
and salvation of men, and the establishment of a kingdom 
which should cause a complete change in the religion of 
the whole world. It is an illustration also of another 
truth, which is even more important for us to remember, 
that great works are accomplished not so much by time 
as by energy; that the success of our work does not 
depend so much upon the time allowed us for its per- 
formance, as upon the energy, resolution, and singleness 
of purpose which we throw into it. " Wist ye not that 
I must be about My Father's business?" coining from 
the mouth of a boy of twelve years old, is the watchword 
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of that life on earth which is the pattern we are all to 
copy. 

Always remember, therefore, that singleness of aim and 
untiring energy, are the principal causes of success. 

But although it is true that only three years and 
a half were spent in the actual performance of the great 
work of Christ, it is also true that His whole life on earth 
was in a manner devoted to it; for the whole of His 
previous life, the twelve years of childhood, and the 
eighteen years of youth and early manhood, was a 
preparation for it; and the success of the work was, 
humanly speaking, due to the singleness of aim and 
untiring energy which were thrown into the prepara- 
tion. 

The most important part of that preparation, as we 
have seen, occupied about eighteen years, during which all 
we know of Christ is that He lived in a state of subjec- 
tion and obedience to His earthly parents, and that He 
** increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man." 

It is the duty of every one of us to imitate Christ; 
to set His life before us as our model. And here He 
shows you that the great duty of youth is that of 
preparation for the work of later life. Few of us know, 
during our youth, to what special work in the world the 
providence of God will call us ; but we do know how to 
prepare ourselves, for in aU the most important points of 
character the same preparation is required for all, the 
same discipline of self, the same subjection of the body to 
the mind, of the lower parts of our nature to those which 
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aie higher, the same energy and singleness of pmpose in 
all we do. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that imitating Christ 
means undertaking that particular kind of work to which 
He devoted the last three or four years of His life. 
Jesus came into the world to perform His own special 
work ; to he the Messiah, the Great Prophet, who should 
once for aU make fully known to men the will of God, and 
the Great Priest who should once for all make peace 
between God and man, by the sacrifice of Himself upon 
the Cross. 

Therefore, after living the life of an ordinary man for 
about thirty years, during which He supported Himself, 
like other men, by His own labour. He came forth from 
this obscure position into public life, and gave Himself 
up for the rest of His time to the great work of public 
teaching. It would not be imitating Christ to live 
the kind of life which He lived during His public 
ministry; to leave our home and ordinary duties and 
occupations to go about, as He did, preaching the Grospel; 
for we are not called to duties of this kind. We are not 
to imitate 'His particular mode of life or special work, 
but to carry out in our own work those principles upon 
which He always acted, to throw into that work, however 
humble and commonplace it may be, that faithfdlness to 
our Heavenly Father, that singleness of aim and energy 
of purpose, that self-denial and untiring diligence, which 
He always showed. It is for you, therefore, at your time 
of life, to imitate especially the preparation of Jesus for 
His future work ; to learn what increasing in wisdom, as 
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yon increase in age or stature, means ; and to give yourself 
up heartily to it. 

After a few short years you will all begin, as it were, to 
fall into your places in the world. They will differ very 
much firom one another. Some few, perhaps, may have a 
work given them more like that of Christ than the rest ; 
they may have to wander from city to city in a distant 
land, showing to those in darkness the glorious light of 
those eternal truths which they have learned here. Some 
may be called to the less arduous but not less useful work 
of the ministry at home. Many may be soldiers or sailors, 
physicians or lawyers, merchants or statesmen. It matters 
little What their special work may be, if they are to imi- 
tate Christ in their way of doing it, if they are to carry 
out in it those principles of conduct on which He always 
acted, the preparation in all essential points must be the 
same for alL You must all live, during the next few years 
of your life, in such a manner that it may be said of you 
as it was of Jesus, '' He increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man." 

But can we say, then, that Christ increased in wisdom ? 
Does not the expression seem to imply that He was less 
faultlessly perfect during childhood, youth, and early man- 
hood, than He was when He began His public life ? As 
well might we say that the green blade of wheat or the 
opening rosebud are faultily imperfect, because they have 
not yet produced the ripened fruit or fuUy developed 
flower. Begarded as free from fault, Jesus, as a man, was 
always perfect, always surely promising that which was to 
be, and yet He grew in wisdom as in stature, until He 
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reached that full development of the perfect man which is 
8et before us in the Gospel narratives. 

Deeply mysterious as everything must be in the twofold 
nature of Christ, in whom God and man are united in one 
person, we are not left in the dark as to'^e nature of this 
wisdom, or the causes of its increase in Jesus ; for it has 
been explained to us in other parts of Scripture. It is 
certain that the wisdom in which Jesus as a child, a boy, 
and a young man is said to have increased, consisted in 
the more and more perfect subjection of the man to the 
(jod, of the human will to the Divine. 

That there was this double will in Christ is certain, for 
He himself tells us so. When a boy He said, ** Wist ye 
not that I must be about My Father^s business ? " And 
when a man He dedaied to the Jews, ** I came down from 
Heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent Me.** And when we speak of the growing per- 
fection of Christ in this heavenly wisdom, our words do 
not imply that the human character of Christ was ever 
imperfect in such a sense as to make sin ever possible in 
Him. Neither in knowledge nor in moral character was 
the wisdom of Jesus ever imperfect in such a sense as to 
make Him capable of enor or &ult; it was only imperfect 
because it was unfinished, not because it was feotty. 

It was the great work of Christ to subject man to God, 
the human will to the Divine, first in His own peraon, 
ibsn in theperaons of His redeemed and sanctified peopla 
And thai work was imperfect until it was finished in the 
iMi Mt of sobjeelion on the CioGs^ the lut of many stragg^ 
ViUiwa tiM wvk and tho God» the last act of soiBHriiig 
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endured by the power of His Divine will, keeping in entire 
subjection that will which was purely human. The word 
imperfect, therefore, as applied to the character of the 
spotless Jesus, means only unfinished ; and so, too, He who 
as a man was always wise may, with strictest truth, have 
been said to have increased in wisdom. 

There was no faulty imperfection at any time in the 
character of Jesus, from the manger in Bethlehem to the 
Cross on Calvary ; and yet because He was truly man as 
well as truly (Jod, His character as man grew as our 
characters also grow, by habits of subjection of the lower 
to the higher will within us. 

There is no such thing as faulty imperfection in any 
of the works of God in nature, and yet there is continual 
growth. In one sense they are perfect in every stage ; yet 
in another they are imperfect, and therefore growing ; they 
are unfinished, they have not yet reached the fuU per- 
fection of their forms, or fully answered aU the ends for 
which they were made. Just, then, as all the works of 
God in nature are faultless in every stage, and yet are 
always growing and increasing until they have reached 
the end for which they were made, so also was the human 
nature and character of JesuB faultless in every stage, and 
yet was continually increasing in that wisdom which con- 
sists in the subjection of the human will to the Divine. 

And such must be your preparation for the work of your 
future life when you go out into the world. Like the 
young Jesus, you must grow in wisdom as you grow in 
age and stature. And the wisdom which you must set 
yourself to acquire is precisely the same as that in which 
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Jesus increased, the wisdom which consists in the more and 
more perfect subjection of man to God, of the human will 
within you to that which is Divine. 

For, made as we are in the image of God, it is natural to 
suppose that we shall find within our own hearts some* 
thing like that twofold will of Him, who being, as the 
Apostle says, the brightness of the Father's glory, and the 
express image of HIb person, took upon Himself, firom the 
substance of a virgin mother, the body and soul, the nature 
and likeness, of feeble man — and thus, during the time of 
His deep humiliation, condescended not only to bear the 
burden of an infirm though sinless body, but also to grow 
in wisdom by the discipline of a human mother, and 
by habitual subjection to the will of the Eternal 
Father. 

As there was in Christ, so there always must be in us, a 
natural contradiction and a constant struggle going on 
between the human and the Divine will; the flesh must 
always lust against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh) because these two are naturally and neoessaiDy 
contrary to one another. Jesus, now in the hi^^iest 
hoavenS) now having finished the wodt in H13 own 
r^rson* now having p^fec^ed the wodt of hesvenly 
wi»l<H&; having raised His human body to the siate 
cf etenud ^icty* and having btoog^ the htuBui and 
IttvixM will in^ ec^nil and unchangeaUe ha m oaj and 
|<«c^ ineotpxate w ii^ ^^ hoii^^ makas ns bone of 
Htt boikt and Aa^ of Hss &<slw fl^ita in » hj Hb Holy 
^ttlk tW iracqte ^ ^ ^'"^^ ^^ DiraiB Cfc^ aad 
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to subject more and more, by the force of holy habits 
of loving obedience to His law, our natural human will to 
that which is Divine, the desires of our lower animal 
nature to the power of that which is angelic and 
Divine. 

To do this is to increase in wisdom ; and such growth 
in wisdom, as you grow in age, is the work of your youth, 
and the preparation which alone will fit you for whatever 
special work the Providence of God may call you to in 
later life. It is a great work, and a difficult work ; the 
greatest and the most difficult of all works ; for he that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city. 

But who ever took a city without fighting? and who 
ever fought without suffering? and who ever gained the 
victory in the terrible battle without enduring hardships 
as a good soldier ? 

Even in the strife and bloodshed of this wicked world 
we may read a lesson of wisdom for the Christian soldier. 
If we cannot do the great thing of taking a city without 
enduring hunger and thirst, toil and anxiety, cold and 
heat, sleepless watching and the terrors of sudden death ; 
how shall we expect to do that greater thing of ruling 
our own spirit by sitting still and wishing that it were 
done? Depend upon it, there is no such thing as 
increasing in wisdom, there is no real healthy growth of 
character, there is no such thing as subjecting our human 
will to the will of God, without many a painful inward 
struggle, many a terrific battle for Ufe or death with that 

M 
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spirit of sloth, indolence, sensuality, worldliness, jealousy, 
malice, and the fear of man, which naturally reigns in our 
hearts. For the same Apostle, who tells us that it was 
necessary even for the spotless Jesus, the Captain of our 
salvation, to be made perfect through sufiFerings, reproaches 
the flagging Christian by the words, " Ye have not yet 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin;" and encourages 
us all with the assurance, that we have in all our struggles 
the sympathy and mighty aid of Him who, " in that He 
HimseK suffered, being tempted, is able also to succour 
them that are tempted." 

Set before you, then, as the one aim of life, this increase 
in wisdom as you grow in years. And remember that 
your character is always growing, and gradually assuming 
that form and settling down into that shape which, when 
it is once perfect, it will retain for ever, not only in this 
life, but also in that which is to come. 

What sort of character is it to be ? This must be 
determined by your own conduct during the next few 
years of your life. " The boy is the father of the man." 
The character of the future man, as I have often told you, 
is formed by the conduct of the growing boy. Every 
year, as you grow in age, so you either increase in that 
heavenly wisdom which consists in making your body 
obedient to your mind, the human will within you to that 
which is Divine ; or you become more and more the slave 
of your lower nature, more and more decidedly on the side 
of those who are wise only for this world, of whose miser- 
able state the Apostle cannot speak without weeping, 
because they are the enemies of the Cross of Christ ; 
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because they either cannot understand the heavenly 
wisdom of self-denial, or have not the resolution to 
practise it; whose God is the god of this world, whose 
"glory is in their shame, and who mind only earthly 
things." 



SEEMON XX. 

CONSCIENCE, 

'' I heard thy Toice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked ; 

and I hid myself." — Gen. iii. lo. 

What has so changed Adam? The voice of God was 
always kind and gentle. " God is love." A pure and holy 
Being indeed, and one of infinite power to destroy or to 
make alive. But Adam knew that God delighted not in 
destruction. He had just made all things and pronounced 
them to be very good. And the most perfect happiness 
and enjoyment of life was manifestly the end for which 
He had made everything, and especially Adam and Eve. 
He had planted a garden for them, and filled it with every- 
thing which was most capable of pleasing aU their senses. 
For their eyes there was, no doubt, the most magnificent 
and varied scenery which has ever existed on the earth. 
They could not open their eyes to behold, without being 
delighted. Perfumes far more delicious than any which 
we now enjoy in spring or summer filled all the balmy 
air they breathed, while their ears were filled with the 
songs of birds, with the endearing words of love, and from 
time to time with the voice of God Himself. 

Why then did that voice now seem so fearful ? Had 
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Adam now formed a diiBferent opinion of the nature of 
God? No! He did not think or feel that God was 
changed; but he knew, he felt, that he was greatly 
changed himself. His eyes were opened. He knew that 
he was naked. He was ashamed of himself. And, there- 
fore, when he heard the voice of God in the garden, he 
came not forward as before in the simple confidence of 
love to meet his Maker, but he was afraid, and hid himself 
Eonongst the trees of the garden. 

Now it is this one consequence of sin which I wish 
especially to impress upon your consciences to-day. I 
shall caH it alienation from God ; the being made by our 
own inward feelings of shame and fear strangers in heart 
to God. This is one of the ncUurcU consequences of sin. 
I mean one of those effects which necessarily follow an 
act of disobedience, as distinguished from the punishment 
which G<)d might inflict upon the sinner. Observe care- 
fully this great truth as it is made known to us in this 
simple and most affecting story. 

This sense of nakedness, this shame and fear of being 
seen by God, does not come upon Adam in consequence of 
any judgment or sentence pronounced upon him. After* 
wards we hear of such judgments. " In sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children," is Eve's sentence. And to Adam 
God said, " Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it — dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return." Here, you see, is a regular formal sentence 
pronounced upon the convicted sinner, a regular punish- 
ment inflicted upon the criminal. But we read of nothing 
of the kind before. The alienation from God ; the fear 
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and shame rising up in the heart at the veiy sound of His 
voice ; the strong and overwhelming impulse to run from 
Him and hide out of His sight : this base servile fear, this 
overpowering perception of nakedness, and the desire to 
biiry himself in the thickest darkness he can find, comes 
upon Adam, not because God has pronounced it to be the 
punishment due to his sin, but simply and solely because 
it is the natural, necessary, And most obvious consequence 
which must follow so base and shameful an act as dis- 
obedience to the command of One so wise, and kind, and 
holy, as the God who made him and gave him all things. 

Now, why do I think it so important to make you 
understand this distinction between the natural conse- 
quence of sin and the punishment pronounced upon the 
sinner ? Chiefly because it gives us such a clear notion 
of what we mean by our conscience ; by talking about a 
good or a bad conscience ; and because it makes us feel 
strongly that we cannot possibly be happy either in this 
world or the next, unless we have a good conscience. 

Moral philosophers write long books about conscience, 
some trying in vain to prove that there is no such thing, 
that it is all a fancy of our own ; others, again, showing by 
many arguments that there is. If you were to read these 
books at your age you would not understand them, and 
many who are older than you would learn a great deal 
more about conscience from this simple story about Adam 
and Eve than from all the volumes which human learning 
has ever produced. You see at once what conscience is 
when you read the simple words, " And the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that they were naked." 
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And you see with equal clearness what a bad conscience 
is, when you read the words of the text,- "I heard Thy 
voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked ; 
and I hid myself." 

When we say that we have consciences, we mean simply 
that we are not like the lower animals who have no under- 
standing, but that we are reasonable beings. God has 
given us reason to judge of everything which we see and 
hear, even of those things which we do ourselves. And 
therefore, when we do a base and shameful thing, we can 
no more help knowing that it is base and shameful, than 
we can help understanding that two and two make four, 
or seeing, when our eyes are open, that the sky is blue 
and the sun bright. The power of conscience, in fact, is 
the power of seK-knowledge ; but we always use the word 
of that kind of self-knowledge which relates to good and 
evil. 

But it might be imagined that Adam had no conscience 
before he had disobeyed, because we read that when he 
disobeyed his eyes were opened. What? Did God 
change him then when he sinned ? Did He make him a 
more wise and intelligent being after he had sinned than 
he was before. Ah no, surely not ! Adam was made at 
first in the image of God, endowed with the Divine faculty 
of reason, and the power of knowing and understanding 
whatever he gave his mind to, and especially of knowing 
himself. He was indeed ignorant of evil; but only 
because he had never seen it. He had, in fact, in tlie 
highest sense a good conscience. His understanding did 
not make him aware of any evil in himself, only because 
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there was none; not because he could not have recog- 
nised it as evil if it had been there. Now mark what 
follows. Adam knew something, though he did not know 
evil. Adam knew this great truth, this plain fact, that 
God had said, " Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat; but of the tree in the midst of the garden 
thou shalt not eat." Adam knew and understood this 
commandment before he had broken it, just as well as he 
did afterwards. He knew what God meant by telling 
him nqt to eat the fruit of a certain tree; he knew 
that God did not wish him to eat it. And he knew more 
than this; he knew that he ought not to do what God 
wished him not to do. He knew that it was God who 
had given him his life, it was God who had placed hiTn in 
Paradise^ it was God who had given him Eve as a com- 
panion, it was God who had not only made him happy, 
but had also given him power to understand his own 
happiness, and to know the Great Being who had given 
him his happiness. But Adam knew still more than this ; 
he knew that it must be a base and shameful thing to 
disobey God in that one single thing in which it was 
possible to disobey Him. It was because Adam knew 
all this by the light of reason, that he had what we call a 
conscience. He was responsible for his actions because 
he had reason to guide him, and to teach him whether his 
actions were good or bad. 

Thus we learn, then, from this story about Adam and 
Eve, in an easy and practical manner what it is to have a 
conscience. It means this, that we have sufi&cient under- 
standing to know the meaning of God's commandments 
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when He gives them to us, and to see that it must be a 
base and shameful thing not to keep them, not to do 
what God wishes us to do. And we learn further what a 
good or bad conscience means; that we have a good 
conscience when we know that we have done what 
God wishes, that we have a bad conscience when we 
know that we have disobeyed Him. And from all this 
we cannot help feeling how impossible it is to be really 
happy when we have a bad conscience ; because then we 
must feel ashamed of ourselves, afraid of God, and 
alienated from Him. 

In the next place, I wish you to observe carefully 
how this view of alienation from God, following as the 
necessary consequence of sin rather than as its punish- 
ment inflicted by the anger of God, makes us feel the 
awfulness of our own responsibility. There is no shaking 
off this responsibility, and, as it were, impiously throwing • 
it back upon our Maker. Adam and Eve tried to do this, 
and so has every sinner since that time. But the excuses 
of Adam and Eve were vain and foolish, and, indeed, they 
themselves knew that they were so. This is quite clear, 
for if Adam had felt that he had a good valid excuse to 
give for sinning, he would not have been ashamed or 
afraid. His shame and fear prove that he had no good 
excuse to make, that he felt himself quite inexcusable. 
The want of knowledge, that is to say, the having no 
conscience, would have been the only really good excuse. 
If he could have said, " God, I did not know that I 
ought not to have eaten of the fruit, or I would not have 
thought of doing so ; " if he could truly have said this, he 
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would perhaps have been vexed that he had done anything 
contrary to the wishes of one so good, of one whom he 
loved so much, but he would not have been either afraid 
or ashamed. Instead of running away and hiding himself, 
it is quite certain that he would have sought after God 
directly he found out that he had done what He did not 
like, and would have begged Him to pardon what he had 
done through ignorance. 

Adam had no excuse for sinning ; but he tried to find 
one. He tried, as all sinners do, to justify himseK; he 
tried to make out the impious doctrine that God himself 
was to be blamed. " The woman whom Hiou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat." I have 
sinned, he means to say, through the persuasion of Eve, 
Thy last and best gift, the companion of my happiness, 
whom Thou gavest me ; and therefore he implies, though 
he dares not say it. Thou art responsible for my sin. 

We see the folly and impiety of this in the case of 
Adam; and Adam saw it too, or he would not have 
been ashamed of himself. Let us settle it in our minds, 
then, as a most certain truth, that it is not possible to find 
any excuse for wilful sin, that we and we alone are 
responsible if we do what we know to be displeasing to 
God ; that there is no possibility of shifting the responsi- 
bility either ungenerously to the shoulders of others, or 
impiously to God himself. 

No ; we shall never cleanse our evil consciences, we 
shall never get rid of our shame and fear of God in this 
way. We shall darken the light of our consciences, and 
deepen the stain of our guilt by any attempt to do so. 
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This is not the way to remove the natural consequence of 
sin. We shall remain strangers in heart to God as long 
as we go on attempting to justify ourselves in His sight 
by all kinds of evasions and excuses. No ; if we would 
cleanse our consciences indeed, it must be by earnest, 
frequent, and full confession to God that we have sinned 
against knowledge and without any excuse, and desire to 
live better for the future, by a firm belief that Christ has 
died to make reconciliation between God and man, to 
remove the curse of the broken commandment from all 
those who believe, repent, and amend their ways, and that 
He has given us His Holy Spirit to cure the fearful 
diseases of our hearts, and to lead us back to that 
Heavenly Father who still loves us, and will save us 
though we have rebelled against Him, if we allow Him to 
sanctify all our thoughts and deeds ; if we are really 
converted and chained in all our ways, in aU our tastes, 
and in all our affections ; if we are really able again to 
love God as Adam and Eve did before they had broken 
His commandment. 

Then, when our last hour comes, and we hear His 
voice calling us out of the midst of the trees of the garden 
of this world, in which we have long and vainly tried 
with fear and shame to hide our nakedness from His 
sight, we shall come forth not unwillingly to meet Him 
whom we love, being strong in faith, because He wha 
shall come to be our Judge, came also to die upon the 
Cross to make atonement for our sins, and to make our 
peace with God. 



SEEMON XXL 

EARLY DEATH THE REWARD OF EARLY 
RIPENESS FOR HE A YEN, 

'* All Israel shall moam for him, and bury him : for he tfily of Jeroboam 
shall come to the grave, because in him there is found some good thing 
toward the Lord God of Israel." — i KiNOS xiv. 13. 

These words certainly could not have been spoken of 
a mere infant. It is not at all likely that there would 
have been any general sorrow among the Israelites on 
account of the death of the infant child of such a wicked 
king- as Jeroboam. The death of an infant might plunge 
a nation into mourning, if it was the child of a king who 
was very much beloved by his people. They would 
mourn, in this case, both on their king's account and on 
their own; they would feel sympathy with the sorrow 
of their king, because they loved him; and, on their 
own account, they would feel sorry for the loss of pne 
who might some day rival the virtues of his father. 
But Jeroboam was a wicked king, and not beloved by 
his people ; so that the fact of the Israelites mourning 
so generally renders it certain that the child, whose death 
they so greatly lamented, was old enough to have shown 
many signs of virtue and goodness. 

Moreover, the prophet declares that his early death 
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was a reward for his early virtues. He was made an 
exception to all the rest of his family. He alone, of all 
his family, died a natural death, and was honoured by 
a decent burial, and the tears of his people. And this 
happened as a reward for the good which had already 
begun to show itself in him. As the prophet says, " He 
only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, because in 
him there is found some good thing toward the Lord 
God of Israel." We cannot imagine that the prophet 
would have spoken in this manner of a mere infant, 
too young to know the difference between good and evil 
We may, therefore, feel certain that Abijah, Jeroboam's 
child, was not an infant. 

But, on the other hand, it is clear that he was very 
young. There is, in fact, every reason to believe that 
he was a young boy — say of twelve or thirteen years 
old ; that he was just at that age when a boy begins to 
show to those who watch the growth of his character 
what sort of man he is likely to turn out. 

A very little reflection will enable us to bring before 
our minds the scenes connected with the death of this 
promising young prince. 

In some room of the palace, the young boy is lying 
on his bed. The goodness of his disposition, and gentle- 
ness of his manners, have made him a favourite in the 
king's house. He is beloved by aU; and his father, 
though a stubborn-hearted and wicked man, finds his 
soul wrung with anguish at the sudden and most danger- 
ous illness of his child. Jeroboam, like most irreligious 
men, was very superstitious; that is to say, he had 
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a secret dread of superhmnan powers, and a secret belief 
in the unseen world, although he had no firm confidence 
in God, no perfect belief in His Divine power, and no 
just view of His character. In his trouble, therefore, 
he does not lay open his heart to God in secret prayer, 
he does not confess his sins, resolve to forsake them, 
and entreat God to restor^ his son to health. He is too 
proud and too ungodly to do anything of the kind; and 
yet he is intensely anxious for his child's recovery. He 
will do anything at all likely to restore him^ except 
pray to God ; that one thing which a good man always 
does before anything else. And so, as he sits with his 
wife in the sick-chamber, watching the alarming progress 
of his son's disease, he thinks of the old prophet who 
had formerly told him that he would soon be' king of 
Israel. 

You are familiar with the story. As we read it in 
the simple words of Scripture, we can fancy we see the 
paUid face of the mother, as she timidly enters the room 
^ of the blind prophet, and hears his startling words, 
"Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam, why feignest thou 
thyself to be another? For I am sent to thee with 
heavy tidings. . . . Arise thou . . . get thee to thine 
own house ; and when thy feet enter into the city, the 
chUd shaU die." 

What a journey home she must have had ! Even a 
slight hope will keep up the spirits; so long as there 
is any prospect of the ohUd's recovery, she is buoyed 
up by hope. But sb^ must have gone home absolutely 
without hope. The prophet, by seeing through her 
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disguise, and knowing her business, had proved himself 
to be a true prophet; so that she must have felt the 
anguish, which a bereaved parent alone can feel, quite 
as keenly during that long journey, as her husband 
did at home when he wept by the deathbed of his son. 
For you know that the words of the prophet were 
fulfilled, as we read in the 17th verse, "Jeroboam's wife 
arose, and departed, and came to Tirzah : and when she 
came to the threshold of the door, the child died: and 
they buried him ; and aU Israel mourned for him, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, which He spake by the 
hand of his servant Ahijah the prophet." 

We are not told much about this young boy ; and yet 
there are some things in the story to which I am sure 
you cannot feel indifferent; and there are some things 
which must suggest to your young minds many very 
solemn thoughts. 

First of all, observe that a very young boy can have, 
and therefore ought to have, a distinctly religious char- 
acter. We are not told much about the cliaracter of 
Abijah. But those few simple words of tlie prophet, 
imply a great deal, "in him is found some good thing 
toward the Lord God of Israel." We are not told that 
he was handsome, or attractive, or clever; but we are 
told that he was good, and that his goodness was the 
result, not merely of good training, or of the imitation 
of others, but of religious principle. We cannot suppose 
that he was well trained. The children even of good 
kings rarely are so; the children of wicked kings 
scarcely ever. And instead of having a good example 
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to follow in his father Jeroboam, he had one of the worst; 
the example of a notorious and obstinate sinner, of one 
who sinned himself, and did everything in his power to 
make others sin. Tet he was a good and religious boy 
in spite of all these disadvantages. He acted habitually 
from religious principle. He did what was right because 
he believed it to be right, and because he looked to Grod 
in aU things. 

Abijah, though so young, had taken that bold step in 
the great journey of life which so many put o£f to a 
more convenient season, a season which in the majority of 
cases never comes. He hi^ thus early chosen his side for 
life, he had taken his stand boldly on the side of God ; 
and those who anxiously watched his character, as the 
characters of yoimg princes are always watched, were 
already able to discern in him those signs of genuine 
religion, that reverence for sacred things, and that earnest- 
ness in doing his duty, which never fail to make a 
good boy eventually turn out a good and useful man. 

Again, it must suggest to you many solemn thoughts, to 
reflect that tins young boy was rewarded for the early 
ripeness of his character in the things of God by an early 
crrave. What a strange reward! How mysterious are 
the ways of God ! An early death is the reward of early 
virtue! I need scarcely remind you that this is not 
always or generally the case. It would be a great mis- 
take to imagine that early virtues are always likely to be 
rewarded by an early death, or that an early death is a 
proof of early virtue, of early ripeness for heaven. On 
the contrary, there seems every reason to fear that the 
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young are sometimes taken ofif in their youth, because it is 
foreseen that they will turn out ill, and bring trouble on 
their parents and friends, and deeper ruin on their own 
souls. Or, as perhaps was the case with Abijah, they are 
mercifully taken away from the evil to come. God may 
have removed Abijah, not only to reward him for his early 
goodness, but also because He foresaw to what unusuaUy 
strong temptations he would be exposed if he remained 
tintil he was much older in the society of such a wicked 
and ungodly father. 

The truth is this, that a deep and impenetrable cloud 
of mystery hangs over the death of all, whether young 
or old, but especially over that of the young. Why 
should God often strike ofif with so sudden and so severe a 
stroke the most promising blossom on the tree ? Or, on the 
other hand, why should He allow so many to encumber 
its branches, when He sees that there is so little prospect 
of their bringing any fruit to perfection ? Such questions 
we are tempted to ask, when we see the good cut off 
in the midst of their goodness, at the age of greatest 
promise, and the evil growing in vice as they grow in 
years. They are natural questions, but they are not wise 
ones. We cannot pretend to understand the mysterious 
ways of God, or to do more than guess at His purposes. 
Yet He sometimes makes these known to us. He tells us 
in this or that instance why the righteous are cut off, and 
why the xmgodly are allowed to prolong their days and to 
add to their crimes, even when they are hardened beyond 
the possibility of repentance. Pharaoh is a striking ex- 
ample of a wicked man allowed to live, long after he had 

N 
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hardened himself in pride and sin, in order to accomplish 
the purposes of God, and to make His power known 
both to His enemies and to His friends ; and Abijah is a 
scarcely less conspicuous instance of a faithful child re- 
warded for his faith by an early death, and so taken 
away in mercy from the evil to come. 

It may happen to any one of you to be carried, like 
Abyah, to an early grave. It is even probable, that at 
least one or two out of so many will be so. At any rate, 
it 13 almost certain that some of you will die, if not in 
early boyhood, at least before you are old enough to have 
a very settled character. I could name one or two, who 
were once my pupils, as you are now, whom I taught, as I 
am now teaching you, who joined in all the games in which 
you now delight, who spoke all your words, and thought 
all your thoughts ; but who were now taken away, with 
little warning, to the world of spirits. Their voices, their 
features, their characters are impressed on my memory. 
I could almost fancy that I hear their merry laugh, and 
see them in their former places. But they laugh no 
more, and their places know them not. They went, like 
Abijah, to an early grave. Of these I can feel certain, 
although there is no prophet to declare their true char- 
acter, that they went where Abijah went» and are now 
with him» that they were taken away early because they 
vere early ripe for heaven. In many ways, which you 
cannot understand, I was aUe to read their characters. 
And this one thing I always saw with pleasure in them — 
they Qould never m^ition or hear me mentxHi anything 
<^ wtnnct ft d with God ^ religion, withoat an evident 
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feeling of reverence and awe, and without showing that 
they took a real interest in such things, and thereby 
proving that there was good in their hearts towards the 
Lord Grod of Israel And, especially, when they were in 
church, they showed by every word and look, that they 
felt themselves to be in the house of God, in the more 
immediate presence of the great all-seeing God. 
' If it should please God to remove any one of you in 
the same way, would this be the confidence of all your 
friends and of all who watch your character and conduct ? 
Would they feel certain that God had taken you away 
early, because you were already trained to love and obey 
Him, and to find your chief delight in so doing? Or 
would, they have reason to fear that you had been taken 
away to save you firom greater wickedness, to stop the 
further growth of that evil character which you are even 
now beginning to form, and so to save you at least from 
the heavier condemnation of the aged sinner, and to pre- 
vent you jfrom bringing down the gray hairs of a father 
or a mother in sorrow to the grave ? 

Think of these things to-night, when you are quiet in 
your bed, and no eye is upon you but that of God. Think 
then what people who knew you would say of you if some 
accident or some disease were to send you, like Abijah, to 
an early grave. Of course natural affection would make 
your friends mourn over you. But in what light would 
they probably regeurd your death? Would their natural 
sorrow be alleviated by the strong hope that God had 
taken you to Himself, because you had already begun to 
love Him with all your soul, and to serve Him with all 
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your strength ? Or would they have that consolation only 
which the father and mother of the unprincipled son have, 
that he has been at any rate saved by an early death from 
a long life of sin and misery? And remember that, 
whether you die early or late, a distinctly religious char- 
acter is indispensable, and will not come to you by chance, 
or by the very best training of others. You have had 
advantages which Abijah had not. You have been well 
and carefully trained and taught your duty, and have 
always from the beginning had good examples all around 
you. But it does not at all follow from this that you 
have any religious principle. This must come from your 
own efforts to follow God's Spirit ; from your own earnest- 
ness in following the good thoughts which the Spirit of 
God puts into your mind. Good was found in Abijah, 
though he was the son of an ungodly father. He was 
good because he acted always as in the sight of God. 
This is what you must do, and what you must begin doing 
at once, if you wish to go to heaven when you die ; if you 
hope, for the merit of Christ's death, to be saved in that 
day, when the dead, small and great, shall stand before 
God ; and the books shall be opened, and the dead shall 
be judged out of those things which are written in the 
books, every man according to their works. 
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THE GROWTH OF CHARACTER, 

*' He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 

his fruit in his season.*' — Psalm i. 3. 

David here compares a good man to a vigorous, healthy, 
and fruitful tree. It is a very common figure in Holy 
Scripture. And of course this is the case because it is a 
very good and expressive figure. Let us consider in what 
points a good man may be compared to such a tree. 

First of all, a fine tree is one of the most noble objects 
in nature. We cannot behold a fine tree without admiring 
it. We are impressed by its stately height ; we are pleased 
by its graceful outline ; and we are delighted with its end- 
less and intricate maze of branches. It is refreshing to 
the eye to rest upon its green leaves, and it soothes the 
spirit to hear the summer breezes rustling among them. 
We do not think of all these things when we look with 
pleasure upon a tree, neither do we commonly care to ask 
ourselves why we take a pleasure in watching it. We 
admire it and it delights us, and we care not to think why. 
And is not this often the case when we meet with a really 
good man. We are delighted when we are in his society, 
but we do not always know why. There is something 
noble and elevated in a good man's character which im- 
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presses us ; we feel that he is raised above everything that 
is mean, underhand, or selfish. There is something graceful 
and becoming in his manners ; and there is a freshness of 
feeling in him which makes his conversation so much more 
gratifying than that of the cold-hearted worldling or the 
selfish man of pleasure. 

But perhaps the points in which a good man most 
closely resembles a healthy tree are these: the vigour 
of its growth, and its fruitfulness in its proper season. 
For these reasons chiefly, "he is like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season." 

It is because a good man is always growing in grace, 
always improving, and always strengthening his char- 
acter, that he is like a vigorous tree. Growth seems to 
be one of the most sure signs of life. There cannot be 
life in anything in this world without growth. That 
is to say, the life in a thing cannot be healthy and 
vigorous unless it makes it grow. Directly a tree ceases 
growing, it begins to decay. Life seems never stationary. 
It must be working if it exists in anything. It need 
not necessarily make it bigger, but it must be constantly 
putting forth new leaves, as it were, and making new 
wood. And this must be enough to repair all natural 
losses. It is a sure sign that life is losing its vigour, 
and departing from a thing, when it begins to diminish 
or decay. This seems to be a general law of living 
things. They are always either growing or decaying, 
they are never stationary. 

If this is true of all other living things, it is most 
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certainly true, and in an eminent degree true, of our 
souls. Our souls are Hving beings, and that far more 
so than our bodies. And can it be, then, that the 
principle of life is vigorous and healthy in our souls 
if they do not grow ? But what do we mean by a soul 
growing? We can imderstand what is meant by the 
growth of the body. We can see how this grows; we 
observe how year after year the child increases in height 
and strength, and how its form and features change, and 
become every year more and more like those of a full- 
grown man or woman. This is always going on under 
our eyes, and we cannot help observing it. But, whether 
we observe it or not, a far greater change is going on 
all the time in the soul. The soul of the child and the 
soul of the man are very different. And this great 
change does not take plstce suddenly, but comes over 
the growing child so gradually, that he scarcely knows 
what is going on within him. Let us consider some 
of the points in which this growth is most observable, 
and some of the causes of it. We may compare it to 
the growth of a tree. Why does a tree grow ? A mere 
dead stick planted in the earth will not do so. There 
must be in it a wonderful, secret, active principle, which 
we caU life. This causes it to send roots down into the 
earth, and branches and leaves into the air; and by 
means of these the tree keeps on sucking into itself, and 
changing into its own substance certain juices out of 
the earth and gases out of the air. It will not grow 
unless the earth about the roots is always moist, so that 
they can drink up what the tree requires for its support 
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Neither will it grow unless its leaves are constantly 
floating in pure air, from which it may breathe in the 
gases which it requires, aud above all things, it must 
have the full enjoyment of the heat and light of the sun, 
or it will not thrive. Now what are the roots of the 
soul, and what are its leaves and branches ? They are 
those senses by means of which the soul is constantly 
holding communion with aU things round it. Like the 
roots of the tree, our eyes and ears are constantly em- 
ployed in feeding the souL We are always seeing and 
hearing; that is to say, our soul is always using our 
eyes and ears to drink in the knowledge of all things 
round it ; and just as the body grows by eating, drinking, 
and exercise, so the soul grows in strength and know- 
ledge by storing up in the memory those things which it 
sees and hears, and thinking about them. But as it is not 
enough for the tree to draw moisture through its roots, 
so it is not enough for the soul to grow in mere know- 
ledge and strength of xmderstanding by all that it sees 
and hears. As the tree requires also to spread its leaves 
abroad in a pure and healthy air, so the soul must 
live In a healthy atmosphere. To speak more plainly, 
it is of great importance to the growing soul to be 
surrounded by good influences. We may compare the 
influences of the society in which we live to the atmo- 
sphere in which the tree grows. And as much of the 
healthiness of the growing tree depends upon the purity 
of the air in which its leaves are floating, so the condition 
of the growing soul is very much affected by the influ- 
ences of society around it. It is difiBicult to describe what 
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these mfluences are, or to trace the infinite variety of 
ways in which intercourse with others affects our own 
characters for good or evil; but we all observe their 
effects; we aU see what an immense difference there 
is between the characters of people who have been living 
in different kinds of society. But the comparison is 
even more striking between that other cause of the 
healthy growth of the tree, which I have mentioned, and 
that of the souL For if the heat and light of the sun 
are indispensable to the tree's growth, how much more 
necessary are the influences of heaven for the healthy 
growth of the souL But for the light of the sun there 
would be none of that lovely and verdant foliage on 
which we look with such pleasure; and without its 
life-giving heat, the blossom would not open in spring, 
or the fruit ripen in the autumn. Need I say that all 
that is really lovely and pleasing in the character, and 
aU that is good and holy in the heart and conduct of 
the man, comes from the indwelling spirit of God, the 
irradiating light of Divine truth, and the soul-stirring 
influences of heavenly love. The soul may grow in 
knowledge and strength of understanding by observation 
and thought; and it may become in a manner elevated 
and refined by the influences of good society. But these 
things, which belong only to the world, will not of them- 
selves give us a good heart, a pure conscience, and a 
righteous life. For this the leaves of the growing soul 
must spread themselves freely under the open light 
and warmth of heaven; the spirit of God Himself must 
be allowed to work within us, to. strengthen our will. 
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to elevate our desires, to purify our hopes, and to make 
us love and practise the thing which is good and true. 

And now what object have I in saying so much on this 
subject, and dwelling so long on the Psalmisf s comparison 
of a tree with a good man ? I wish to fix in your minds 
this thought, that your souls, as well as your bodies, are 
growing. Ask yourself, then, fairly and honestly, whether 
your soul is growing as it ought ? Whether, if it goes on 
growing as it is growing now, you will turn out well and 
grow into a good man ? It is a law of nature that you 
should grow, and so you cannot help it. But it is not a 
law of nature that you should grow into a good man. 
Grace and not nature must do this. Tou must open your 
heart, as a tree opens its leaves, to the light of truth and 
the influence of the Spirit if you would grow in grace, if 
you would grow as the youthful Jesus grew, not only 
in stature, but also in favour with (zod and man. The 
slightest reflection will show you how rapidly your mind 
has been growing during the last two or three years in 
knowledge and strength. Consider how much more you 
know now than you did three years ago, and how much 
stronger your mind is, how much more easily you can 
understand things now than you could three years ago. 
This difference between what you are now in knowledge 
and power of understanding, and what you were three 
years ago, is the measure of your mind's growth during 
that time. And how very great it is. Perhaps there is 
no time of life when the growth of the mind is greater, 
more rapid, or more striking, than it is between the ages 
of nine and fourteen. You cannot help being struck by 
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it if you will only think for a moment what a difference 
there is between a boy who has only just come to this 
school, and one who has been with us three or four years. 
You see, then, how very much you have grown in know- 
ledge and strength of imderstanding. Ask yourself the 
most serious, the most important of all questions. Have I 
also grown as rapidly in goodness ? Do I love God more 
now than I did three years ago ? Do I pray to Him with 
more intelligence, attention, and earnestness, thinking 
more of what I am saying, and feeling more deeply 
the importance of what I am about ? Do I understand 
better what I read in the Bible, and do I read it with 
more attention and with greater pleasure ? Am I more 
careful and conscientious in all my conduct towards 
others? Am I more able to keep my temper? Am I 
less greedy in satisfying my appetite ? Am I more kind 
and unselfish towards others ? Am I more industrious, 
more obedient, and more truthful than I was three 
years ago ? If you cannot answer these and other similar 
questions, it must be quite clear to you that, although you 
have grown in knowledge and in stature, you have not 
grown in favour with God or good men. 

Now remember what I said at the beginning. That 
which has life in it can never be stationary. It must grow, 
or decay. Have you not often observed a tree, covered 
with moss, and with its bark eaten into and disfigured 
with cankers ? When you see such a tree again, think of 
what I have told you, and remember that I pointed it out 
to you as an image of your own soul in the sight of God, 
if you cannot answer in a satisfactory manner the questions 
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I have just suggested It is an unpleasant sights to behold 
an aged tree covered with such unhealthy excrescences, 
indicating that the life is not vigorous within, and that as 
a consequence disease and decay are doing their work 
upon it. But it is more painful and more sad to see a 
yoimg sapling moss-grown and canker-eaten. How 
shocking and unnatural it looks. When you see it again, 
let it suggest to your mind what your soul must api)ear in 
God's sight, if the blight of indulged sin has smitten it, if 
the moss of indolence has grown over it, and the canker 
of falsehood, impurity, or wilfulness has been allowed to 
feed on its before living but now decaying bark. 

Can you expect, have you any right to expect, that 
there will be any ripe fruit in the autumn of your man- 
hood, if the tree of your growing soul, even whHe yet a 
sapling, is beginning to show the signs of weakness 
and disease ? The sapling soon dies when the moss begins 
to grow on it and the canker to consume it. And these 
things are both signs that it is dying, and causes which 
hasten on its death. In this condition it does not even 
show promise of fruit. We think it a great thing merely 
to keep it aHve when it is in this state. Let this thought 
stir you up to do everything in your power to keep your 
young and growing soul pure, that it may live and grow 
now in everything which is good and true ; and, in the 
end, when you become a man, may put forth its fruit in 
its season. 

And in conclusion, remember that you have no excuse if 
this is not the case with you. You are most certainly like 
well- watered trees, you are indeed planted by the rivers 
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of water. In plainer words, you have every advantage, 
every opportunity, and every inducement to grow in holi- 
ness and in the fear and love of God. Take care, there- 
fore, that you make the most of them ; for this God justly 
expects of you. In judging you hereafter He will take 
into consideration how from the beginning you have 
grown up in the midst of the best influences ; and He will 
remember what fertilising waters He has poured upon 
you, and with what tender care He has trained you in 
your youth, when the time of the vintage has come, and 
He looks for your fruit in its season. 
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obedience-to the advice of their parents, the writer at once 
sets before them their greatest danger, the first serious 
stumbling-block with which they are certain to meet at 
the very beginning of the journey of life, the enticements 
of sinners : " My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not" (ftrov. i. lo). Then, after dwelling upon some of the 
arguments which sinners use to ensnare others, he says : 
" My son, walk not thou in the way with them ; refrain 
thy foot from their path : for their feet run to evil. . . . 
Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. 
And they lay wait for their own blood ; they lurk privily 
for their own lives" (Prov. i 15-18). 

Was it, then, the skill of the fowler in concealing the 
net, or the folly of the bird in not seeing it, which was 
present to the mind of the writer when he used this figure ? 
It matters little which way we take it ; because, as far as 
the act of bird-x^atching is concerned, both are true ; and 
both the one and the other are capable of a moral applica- 
tion. The successful fowler always uses whatever pre- 
caution he finds necessary for his purpose. If he does not 
conceal his net, he neglects that precaution only because 
he finds by experience that the bird is so silly as not to 
see it. He finds it enough, it may be, to hide himself, or 
at any rate to remove to such a distance from the bait, 
that the bird either does not observe him, or thinks him 
too fEW off to be dangerous. The precautions of the fowler 
are measured by the wisdom or the folly of the bird. And 
this will not be always the same. When the bird is in- 
experienced in the treacherous ways of the fowler, or when 
the earth is boimd with frost or parched by the summer 
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heat, so that it cannot get food elsewhere, the bird will fall 
easily into the snare, or fly greedily to the b^t, blinded 
by hunger to all fear of danger. On the other hand, when 
the birds are of an unusually sagacious kind, or when they 
are well fed, or when they have seen many other birds 
taken in the net, the fowler must be more careful, or he 
will not succeed ; he must hide himself more carefully or 
remove to a greater distance ; and he must so adjust the 
net and spread the grain as to make everything look as 
natural and harmless as possible, and sometimes he will fail 
after all, unless he deceives and allures the free birds by 
using some of his captives as decoys. He imprisons them 
in the midst of the grain, and trains them, by their flutter- 
ing, and singing, and apparent happiness, to allure their free 
companions into the snare. 

Now all this is fearfully true when we come to the 
moral application of the metaphor. The fowler is the 
devil ; sinful habits and connections are his net ; pleasure 
is his bait ; and those already enslaved by sinfiil habits 
are his decoys. He is a practised and skilful fowler; as 
such he keeps well out of sight, and carefully conceals Ids 
net ; he makes his bait very alluring, and skilftilty trains 
bis decoys to flutter and sing with great outward show 
of gaiety and happiness ; and so ** Man know^k not his 
time: as the fishes that are taken in an evil net^ and as 
the birds that are caught in the snare; so are the aoiis of 
men snared in an evil time, when it fidl^h soddenfy- upon 
them* (Ecdes^ ix. 12). 

You «ie beginniog the joonieT of life, tliereliwe kx^ 
^vell lo yew fciet^ lest they become ^itao^ed ibl tiie net of 
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that crafty fowler who is ever watchmg to ensnare you. 
You must be on your guard against his net; his bait; and 
iiis decoys. His net is carefully concealed; his bait is 
temptingly spread out before you ; his decoys seem very 
joyous and happy ; and, besides, all looks so very natural 
and harmless, that you cannot conceive how there can be 
so much real danger as your teachers tell you. But is not 
this what you would naturally expect, if there is any 
fowler, and if your soul is worth catching ? " Surely in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird." If the 
net is not hid, it can only be because you are so silly that 
it is scarcely worth the fowler's while to take the trouble 
to hide it. 

The net, then, is the force of habit, and the entangle- 
ment of intimacy with sinful companions. It is almost 
impossible to make the yoimg understand the enormous 
power of the force of habit. If they could only be made 
to UGaderstand how quickly bad habits are contracted, 
and how difficult it is to break them off afterwards, 
they would attach more value to all those little acts of 
idleness, disobedience, or impurity, by which the corres- 
ponding habits are formed. Alluding to the force of 
settled habit, the prophet Jeremiah says : " Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? then may 
ye also do good that are accustomed to do evil" (Jer. xiii. 
23). Not only, however, are habits rapidly formed and 
broken off with difficulty at all times, but this is especially 
the case in youth. Youth is the time for the formation of 
character, which means the formation of habits ; and it is 
because the young cannot see this truth, that Satan is so 
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easily able to draw them on by degrees to their rain, and to 
entangle them in habits and connections which bind them 
hand and foot in his service. Watch, then, the beginnings 
of evil Learn to attach value to every little thought, word, 
and deed ; remembering that all these are the seeds from 
which habits grow. The two great principles of action laid 
down for you here are the fear of God and obedience to 
your parents and teachers. The great fowler who watches 
for your soul is always trying to draw away your attention 
from these principles, and he uses for his purpose the baits 
of pleasure, and the decoys of evil companions. This does 
not mean that all pleasure is bad or dangerous, but it does 
mean that every thing is dangerous, and is to foe regarded 
as one of the baits of the fowler, which leads you to neglect 
any plain duty or to act without fearing Grod or regarding 
the advice and wishes of your parents and teachers. And, 
as you advance in life, the baits of Satan will change, and 
those whom he has trained to decoy you to ruin will 
become more and more attractive; if you have allowed 
yourself to be led by wicked boys in early life. And per- 
haps the decoys of Satan are the most dangerous enemies 
of the young man. They seem so gay and happy ! their 
appearance is so attractive ! their manners are so fiiscrnafc- 
ing ! their mode of life is so natural and easy ! they fliil^icr 
and sing with such evident signs of happiness! What 
danger can there be in their society? Have they not 
learned the secret of enjoying this fleeting life while it 
lasts ? Why should we deny ourselves that which seems 
to affiurd them so much enjoyment ? It is just this out- 
mud letter that deceives the young. These are the men 
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who " call evil good, and good evil ; who put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness ; who put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter" (Isa. v. 20) ! being wise, but only in 
their own eyes ; and prudent, but only in their own sight. 
These are the men who give to the society in which they 
move altogether a wrong tone, calling all things by their 
wrong names, and so making it most difficult for the young 
and inexperienced to find out that they have lost their 
freedom long ago, and^are merely the slaves of the fowler, 
trained by him to flutter and sing and to look happy, 
that they may draw those that are as yet free into his 
treacherous net. It is very hard for the young to find out 
these men, or to resist their attractions, or to imderstand 
that their happiness is mere outward show, meant to 
conceal from themselves, as well as others, the conscious- 
ness of a loss of freedom, the gnawing worm of inward 
self-reproacL It may be hard for you to resist the 
attractions of these decoys of the evil one, but there is 
one thing which will certainly open your eyes to see that 
their happiness is a mere shanu Learn by your own 
experience what real happiness is. , Now, while your heart 
is yoimg and tender, learn to love God and to be made 
happy by loving Him. Then your eyes will be open, but 
in a different sense from that in which the eyes of Eve 
were opened, to know good and eviL She learned what 
good was by losing it, by doing evil, and so by being able 
to contrast the misery of her lost state with the happiness 
of her previous state of innocence. You must learn what 
the lost good is by regaining it. You have experience 
enough of evil ; learn good that you may appreciate the 
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misery of eviL God has opened for us all a way of escape 
from the misery into which we have fiEdlen through the 
enticements of Satan. He has set before us, through faith 
in His Son Jesus Christ, a way of life and liberty. It will 
be our own fault if we do not steadfastly walk in it. He 
has promised to shed abroad in our hearts the spirit of 
love, that by loving and obeying Him we may be made 
happy both here and hereafter. And even if we have 
been so unfortunate as to become iu a measure entangled 
by the snares of Satan, He has still opened a way of escape 
for us. If we pray to Him He will give us the spirit of 
repentance; He will pluck our feet out of the net; He 
will again set us free by filling our hearts with His own 
free and loving spirit; so that we may exclaim in the 
words of the Psalmist, " I will walk at liberty ; for I seek 
thy commandments. My dehght shall be in thy com- 
mandments, which I have loved." 



SERMOIT XXIV. 

THE PLEASANT AND IDLE THE DECOYS OF 

SA TAN. 
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My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.** — Pbov. i. lo. 



MAmr of you will never hear me address you again 
from this place. You are going to other and larger 
schools, where you will meet with more and older com- 
panions. Some of these will be boys of good religious 
principles and refined manners, but the majority will 
be coarse-minded and wicked ; for such is the corruption 
of human nature, that, wherever a number of human 
beings are assembled together, the majority are thought- 
less, selfish, and imgodly. You are going out further 
into that world which the inspired Apostle describes as 
lying in wickedness. Listen, then, to the solemn advice 
which God gives you in His Holy Word, "My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent* thou not." Observe, first, 
that God calls you His son. You are His son, not only 
because He is your Maker; as such you are like a son 
alienated in heart from his father. All men who are 
bom into the world are the sons of God in this sense. 
But you are a child of God in a much higher sense than 
this. You were made by your baptism a member of 
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Christ, and therefore a child of God; and as such you 
have received the precious gift of that Holy Spirit who 
alone can enable you to love God as a son loves Ms 
father, and to do His will as a good son loves to study 
the wishes of his father. And thus He sends you, for 
your trial, into a wicked and ensnaring world, encouraged 
by His blessing, and armed, in that, part where you most 
need strength, by the shield of His providential care 
and the sword of His Almighty Spirit. And you require 
this support. Without it, it is painM to think what 
you would soon become; and even with it, it is almost 
impossible that you should altogether escape what St. 
Peter calls the pollutions of the world. Let this pas- 
sage of Scripture, then, be deeply written in your heart. 
Say it over again and again when you are going into 
the company of the wicked, when you are tempted to 
say or do what your secret heart condenms, or when 
you feel that you are being gradually led into idleness 
and folly by those companions whose society is agree- 
able to you. For this is your chief danger. For one 
boy who sins from the suggestions of his own heart only, 
there are hundreds who are gradually led astray by 
evil companions. And that which makes the companions 
of the schoolboy so dangerous is the mixture of good 
which is in them. You would have little sympathy 
with a thoroughly coarse-minded and wicked boy. But 
very few boys are so. Boys are snares to one another, 
chiefly because there is still so much good even in the 
wicked. Wicked men are very dififerent from wicked 
boys. The lines of the character are more deeply drawn 
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in wicked men ; their good impulses are more habitually 
suppressed, and the tone of their thoughts and feelings 
is so plainly worldly as to be repulsive to one who 
has "tasted the good word of Grod, and the powers of 
the world to cqme" (Heb. vi 5). Wicked men, there- 
fore, are not so ensnaring to good men, as wicked boys 
are to good boys. You have, therefore, the greatest 
reason to fear being enticed into sin by companions 
who have much that is really good in them mixed up 
with the eviL And the very meaning of the word here 
rendered "entice," seems to suggest this danger. For 
its first meaning is to be open, and so it is used figura- 
tively of the mind, to be open and ingenuous like 
children^ Hence it came to be used in a bad sense, 
"to allow one's self to be seduced;" and actively, as in 
this passage, "to seduce by a feigned openness and in- 
genuousness." And it is just this plausibility and feigned 
goodness which you have most reason to be on your 
guard against in your tempters. The principle on which 
the tempter commonly acts, is well expressed in the 
17th verse of this chapter, "Surely in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird." The devil is too skiKul 
a fowler to allow you to see the meshes of the net in 
which he means to entangle your feet. He often 
approaches you, therefore, as he approached our Lord, 
in the most insidious of all forms, in that of an agreeable 
and beloved companion. Eemember that it was to 
His zealous and highly-favoured disciple that our Lord 
said, "Get thee behind Me, Satan: thou art an ofTence 
unto Me: for thou savourest not the things that.be of 
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God, but those that be of men" (St. Matt, xvi 23). 
You cannot be wrong in following this example. Be 
quick in discerning the serpent, even when it lies con- 
cealed in the bosom of a pleasant companion. He may 
be very like yourself in many of his ideas and tastes; 
he may be very pleasant and agreeable, affectionate 
and warm-hearted, frank, open, generous, and ingenuous 
in his manners. He may be all this, and therefore 
you may find much pleasure in his society. But re- 
member, for this very reason he may be a more danger- 
ous and enticing tempter; he may be the instrument 
which the skill of Satan has selected to sap your 
principles and corrupt your heart Not that he is so 
wicked as to mean to do you any harm. He is merely 
seeking his own pleasure in associating with you. He 
does not mean to hurt you, but only to please himself. 
Yet perhaps he has more power to corrupt you than 
any one else. The pleasure you find in his society so 
blinds your eyes, that you cannot or will not see the 
meshes of the net of Satan. Consider, therefore, that 
although your companion is very pleasant and has much 
good in him, he may be a sinner in the sense in which 
the word is here used. For what does Solomon mean 
by a sinner? Not only a gross and open breaker of 
the laws of Grod. A sinner is, according to the literal 
meaning of the word, one who misses the mark, one 
whose aim is not true, and so figuratively one who is 
in error, who wanders from the path, the straight and 
narrow path of duty, whose mind is not set on keeping 
God's, law with his whole heart He is a sinner who 
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does not aim at the right objects in this life ; who cannot 
find his way through the darkness of an evil world, 
because he does not set the will of God before him as 
a light to his eyes; in plainer words, because he does 
not every day carefully consider what Grod would wish 
him to do, and try his best to do it; because he does 
not follow the secret suggestions of his conscience, and 
try to perform to the best of his power the particular 
duty of his station and time of life. Your companion, 
therefore, although very kindhearted, friendly, and 
agreeable, may be a sinner in this sense ; and, as such, 
may be used by Satan to entice you from the path of 
duty. But you cannot be led from this path through 
ignorance. A boy at school can have no difi&culty in 
seeing where the path of duty lies. He must be obedient, 
truthful, and industrious; and he must be careful to 
avoid all impurity of thought or language. And perhaps 
the root of all evil in a schoolboy is idleness. Industry 
invigorates the whole character, besides being itself a 
most important duty. Whenever, then, you find that 
some much-loved and agreeable companion is making 
you idle, making you neglect your lessons and lose your 
interest in the important work of your time of life, 
be on your guard against his enticements. Directly 
you b^in to give way to a spirit of idleness, you begin 
to fall ofif in every other duty ; you begin to take the 
first steps in a downward course, of which it is the 
greatest presumption to fancy that you can see the 
end. Almost all boys who have become wicked men, 
have begun by being idle boys. Idleness throws open 
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the heart to all the temptations of Satan. It breaks 
down the outworks, and lets the tempter into the fortress 
of our hearts, where he will soon establish hiTngftlf so 
firmly that it will be no easy matter to drive him out 
again. We cannot wonder, therefore, that Satan, wishing 
to sap the good principles of a young boy first going 
out into the world, should begin by trying to make him 
idle. And whom will he find a better instrument for 
his purpose than some pleasant companion of his victim. 
Make up your mind then that you will never be idle ; 
that nothing shall tempt you to neglect your school 
work. That when the most agreeable companion begins 
to entice you to waste your time and n^lect your 
lessons, you will at once feel towards him what our 
Lord felt towards His most zealous Mend when he 
tried to persuade Him not to endure sufferings : you will 
say in your heart, what He said openly. Get thee behind 
me, for thou art an offence unto me. You will show a 
quiet firmness and determination not to n^lect your 
work. You will not listen to his arguments or consent 
to his enticements. For this is what the Word of God 
chiefly insists upon — the importance of not consenting 
when enticed to eviL ''If sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not." This is, indeed, no easy matter. The most 
difficult thing, which a yoimg man has to learn, is to say 
" Ko." But it is also the most important. We are sure 
to be enticed by sinners. And siimers, as a general rule, 
come nearer to us in youth than at any other time ; and, 
therefore, the determination not to consent when enticed, 
is more important at your time of life. Youth, too, is 
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the very time when the great battle with Satan has 
to be fought out. Youth is the time when the char- 
acter of manhood is formed. As a great poet says, " The 
boy is the father of the man." This is true in the 
sense that the boy forms the character which will make 
the man. Therefore youth is, in an especial manner, the 
season of temptation; the time when sinners entice us 
most, and when we must learn to be able to say "No." 
And if we turn to the Bible we shall there find that 
almost all the men who became famous for holiness of life, 
had to resist some strong temptations during their youth. 
It was so with Abel, and Abraham, with Joseph, David, 
and DanieL And if you set yourself in earnest to serve 
Grod in youth it will be so with you. Sinners will 
undoubtedly entice you, and if you cannot learn to say 
"No," they will soon drag you down to their 'own 
level, and make you perhaps even worse than they are 
themselves. For if you fall into idle ways and sinful 
courses, you will sin against a much stronger light than 
most boys, and so sin wiU gain a greater victory over 
you. It has been an inestimable advantage to you to 
have had a gradual introduction into the world in this 
schooL Here you have had time and opportunity to 
form settled principles and acquire refined tastes, and 
you have hitherto been exposed to only just enough 
temptation to show you some of your weak points, 
and to teach you how to fight against the Devil And 
now you are going to much greater trials ; but you are 
going well prepared, and therefore it will be your own 
fault if you fail. You are going to enter upon that 
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which may be justly called the most important stage 
in your whole journey through this life. It is, with 
the exception perhaps of the first three or four years of 
manhood, the most critical time of life. Much of your 
future success, even in this world, will depend on the 
manner in which you conduct yourself during the next 
five or six years. But this is much more true with 
reference to the formation of those religious principles 
and habits of faithful obedience, which alone can make 
you a good and happy man in this life, and in the end 
make you fit, through the purifying influences of God's 
Spirit, for that kingdom of glory where you will rest 
from your labours and your works will follow you. 
Therefore, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Be 
well assured that they certainly will entice you, and 
therefore do your best in the meantime to prepare for 
temptation. It is a great advantage to have a few 
quiet weeks to prepare for your next great step in life's 
journey. Take care to use this quiet time aright Let 
it be a time of rest and innocent enjoyment, but also 
a time of thoughtfulness and earnest secret prayer. It 
is impossible to over-rate the importance of thoughtful- 
ness to boys of your age. Yours is a singularly thought- 
less time of life, a time of inexperience and false notions 
of the future. You are more likely to be led into sin 
by want of thought than by anything else. Try there- 
fore to get a habit of thinking and looking forward. 
Carry your thoughts onwards only a few years, and 
consider what you will then think of yourself if you 
throw away from mere thoughtlessness and idleness 
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the golden opportunities of boyhood and youth. It will 
seem, perhaps sometimes, as if all things were conspiring 
against you to entice you to be idle and ungodly. 
Consider that this is necessarily your condition in this 
world; which is a world intended for trial and not for 
enjoyment. Make up your mind, therefore, to be firm 
and consistent, thoughtful and industrious, and then 
every day will lessen your trials; for what our Lord 
said to His disciples, was spoken not only for their 
sakes, but also for yours, "In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world" (St. John xvi 33). 



SERMON XXV. 

A BOY OF TRUE REFINEMENT AND GENTLENESS 

RAREL Y PERSECUTED. 

* * Who is he that wfll harm yon, if ye he f oUowen of that whidi Is good ? " 

— I Pbt. iii 13. 

What does St Peter mean by this question ? Does he 
mean, that no one will wish to hurt you, if you are good, 
because they will respect you ? or does he mean, that no 
one will be able to hurt you, if you are good, because you 
will then be protected by God ? 

It is impossible to feel quite certain in which of these 
two senses the Apostles' words are to be understood. For 
in whichever sense we take them they will suit the context 
and fit into the argument of the Epistle equally welL In 
the 8th and 9th verses of this chapter, St Peter exharts 
Christians to be like-minded, sympathising, friendfy, 
tender-hearted, and courteous ; he forbids them to retom 
evil for evil, or railing for railing ; and he reminds them 
that they are called to be Christians for this very purpose, 
that, by returning good for evil, and blessing for cuisiDg, 
by culdvating to the very best of their power a kind, 
peaoefiil, and forgiving temper, they may receive the 
Uesaed reward which God has prepared for all who so 
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imitate Christ. He then goes on to support this exhorta- 
tion by the following arguments. He who desires to pass 
his life with comfort, and to spend happy days, must keep . 
his tongue from evil-speaking and his lips from lying; 
must turn away from evil deeds of every kind ; must seek 
to live in peace with all men; and, though peace should 
seem to flee from him, must pursue it This, he goes on 
to say, is the way to secure the favour of God. For, as the 
Psabnist declares, the Lord looks upon the righteous to 
protect them, and His ears are open to their prayers when 
they are in distress ; but His anger is always ready to fall 
on the wicked. And besides, he continues, " Who is he 
that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good?" which may mean, as you wiU now observe, either, 
who will be able to hurt you if you are on God's side ? or 
who will have any desire to hurt you if you are so 
manifestly and really good ? In ordinary cases you will 
have the favour of men as well as that of God ; for few 
will do evil to you, if you are imitators of God by for- 
giving injuries and doing good to the unthankful 

If we compare these words of St. Peter with two other 
passages of Scripture, we shall probably feel inclined to 
take them in the latter of the two senses already suggested, 
as referring to the notorious fact, that in most cases a man 
of a kind, generous, and forgiving temper, and of a righteous 
life, is beloved by men as well as by God. St. Paul tells 
the Bomans that "all things work together for good to 
them that love God.*' And Solomon has given us a record 
of his experience in this matter, and declares as the result of 
his long and close observation of human affairs, that ** when 
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a man's ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him.'' Certainly these passages throw 
much light on the words of St Peter. We may even put 
them into the form of an answer to his question. ''Who 
is he that will harm you," asks St. Peter, " if ye be followers 
of that which is good ? " How natural is the answer, ''We 
know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God;" and "when a man's ways please the Lord, He 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.** 

The next verse also seems to confirm this view of the 
passage; for the Apostle immediately goes on to say, 
"But if ye sufTer for righteousness' sake, happy are 
ye." As though he had said, you will find, as a general 
rule, that if you cultivate the virtues which I recommend, 
you will pass through life with great comfort, for you will 
gain by them not only the feivour of Gk)d, but also the 
good opinion and afiTection of men. But even if in any 
instance this should not be the case, and you should meet 
with men so wicked and malicious as to be incapable of 
appreciating your goodness and to be even provoked by it 
to annoy, oppose, and persecute you, you must be prepared 
for this and must bear it like a Christian; indeed, you 
must consider yourself blessed if you take such peraecution 
patiently, for this too is part of your calling as a Christian ; 
and " it is better if the will of God be so, that ye suffer fcxr 
well-doing than for evil doing. For Christ abo hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the ui^just^ that He mi^ 
bring us to God." 

Kow althoQ^ we ought not to do ri^ merely to 
gtm the pniae of men; or to do wrong under any eir- 
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cumstances for fear of their displeasure ; it is nevertheless 
a great encouragement, especially to the young, to be 
told that, as a general rule, no one will hurt us if we 
are followers of that which is good. You must all be 
aware of the immense influence which the fear of what 
their companions will say or do has upon boys of your 
age. I believe there is scarcely one of you, who now 
hear me, who would not, in nine cases out of ten, do 
what he knows to be the right thing to do, if he was 
not afraid of his companions. And there is real cause 
for this fear. Persecution for righteousness' sake is very 
rare amongst grown-up men and women in these days; 
but it still prevails extensively among young people, and 
especially in schools. There is very much less of this 
even among boys now, than there used to be. The great 
and general refinement of society which has taken place 
during the last twenty or thirty years, has had its in- 
fluence in schools as well as elsewhere. Christian 
virtues are much more appreciated and much less per- 
secuted in schools than they used to be. There can be 
no doubt, however, that a good boy even in these days 
of refinement often has a great deal to bear if he wishes 
to continue good. Most of you, I am sure, have 
experienced this, even in this schooL You have often 
shrunk back from what you have known and felt to 
be a duty, from fear of some annoyance or molestation ; 
or, if you have happily had the courage to persevere in 
your duty, you have had to bear the annoyance. You 
must, however, remember that you will soon have to 
bear much harder trials than any you have experienced 
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here. You have before you the most trying but by 
far the most important and most critical time of life. 
It is impossible for you to understand the severity of 
the trial which lies before you, or to appreciate fully 
the important issues of that trial On the way in which 
you pass through it your character for life will mainly 
depend. After you leave this school you will have to 
associate with much older boys. And wherever a 
great number of boys are collected together, there will 
always be many who are wicked, coarse, and cruel 
These, because there is perhaps much good in them in 
spite of their coarseness, will often have great influence 
among their companions, and be able to annoy and 
persecute in a thousand ways those who wish to speak 
and act like Christians. You must know, therefore, that 
your principles will be often sorely tried when you are 
brought into the society of such characters. And trials 
of a different kind, in some respects even more severe, 
will await you, when you cease to be a school-boy and 
become a young man, and have young men for your 
companions. 

But what can give you more encouragement under 
these circumstances than the words of St. Peter, "Who 
is he that will harm you if ye be followers of that 
which is good ? " For although it is true that, if you 
wish to live like a Christian during your youth, you 
must make up your mind to meet with many annoyances 
from coarse, rude, and wicked boys; it is also equally 
true that there is a power in real gentleness of manner 
and goodness of conduct, which can make itself felt 
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and respected even by the most rude and most wicked 
companions. 

I can well remember many boys whose quiet refine- 
ment and gentleness of speech and manner seemed to 
hedge them round with a barrier of some kind which 
kept off the rude and wicked. While others were 
persecuted and tormented by the cruel and thoughtless, 
they, somehow or other, always seemed to escape. As 
a boy I did not know how or why this was, but now, 
looking back upon those scenes, I can see clearly that 
it was because they were faithful to God, and God was 
faithful to them. He had promised to protect them, 
and He always kept His promise. He made all things 
work together for their good, and He made even their 
enemies to respect them and refrain from persecuting 
them; and even to admire their conduct, though they 
had not quite the courage to follow it. 

But if you would experience this protection yourself 
when you are thrown amongst rude and wicked com- 
panions, you must remember what kind of character St. 
Peter tells you to cultivate. He says, " Who is he that 
will harm you if ye be followers of that which is good ? " 
But you must remember what that good is which you 
must follow. He tells you in the 8th and following 
verses what sort of character you are to imitate. " Fin- 
ally, he ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous; not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but con- 
trariwise blessing, knowing that ye are thereunto called, 
that ye should inherit a blessing. For he that will love 
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life and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 
evil, and his lips that they speak no guile: let him 
eschew evil, and do good ; let him seek peace and ensue 
it." 

If we examine this passage of Scripture we shall find 
that it insists upon just those points of character which 
even the world considers necessary in a man of refinement 
and good manners. For surely it is a partof good breeding 
to avoid quarrelling and abusive language of all kinds, 
however we may be treated by others. The first thing 
which the world requires of what it calls a gentleman is 
that he should be able to keep his temper and avoid 
quanelling when he meets with rude and ill-bred people. 
Tlie world also requires him to consider the feelings <^ 
others, and to avoid most scnipuloasly eveij look or word 
which might annoy or hurt the feelings of another. And 
this is a part of that gentleness and comteoosiiess of 
manners which the world and Christ alike require of us. 
But in this as in evemhii^ else the wotld is satisfied with 
outwarvi show. Y<^ even the WKsrid is not so bUnd as to 
Iv unable to dee when the ^ood bteediu^ of a man does 
ifeoa exteifed bexKHfed the manner. Xeatlier is it so inriqpaMe 
\>( appieciitu^ what is good, as ixA to amiie tbe ml and 
koijun&;lt OiMurtfi^ and the genuiifte TeSnEBxat of die 
Chtisuaik, aftl «d pKHer it to the XMae cuowanl pfJiWinpga 

It; llMa» ywi iK!iaU {ot^ tbsc«^ ^rcmr bctviiodl and 

yiwr tn wwt %^ tepKWie xvnr xumness «n^ ^ enocnoa^ 

li|)yt Mdl liAferil ite^ aoid ieeia^ xa 3;^ Jkal 
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above all things, have the courage to be consistent in your 
conduct. Eude companions will never molest you when 
they once see that you have made up your mind to be 
gentle and refined in your manners, and peaceful, good, 
truthful, and honourable in your conduct They despise 
weakness of character, and will always persecute and 
deride the weak, who, because they are weak, are incon- 
sistent in all they say or do. To-day they are refined 
and good ; to-morrow they are coarse and wicked ; taking 
their tone from others, suiting their manners and language 
and conduct to the boys they happen to be with at the 
time. Such weak and faithless disciples of Christ have 
no right to look for His protection, neither will they 
commonly receive it ; it will be a great mercy if He allows 
the fiery trials of persecution at last to awaken them to 
repentance, and to inspire them with firmer resolutions. 

Have the courage, then, to take at once a very decided 
line, and to adhere to it until you have shown the rude 
and wicked that you really mean to be good and gentle ; 
and then they will leave you alone, even if they do not 
imitate you ; they will secretly admire your goodness, and 
often wish to be like you. They will not suspect you of 
a want of courage when they find that you can command 
your temper, and therefore avoid quarrelling; for they 
know in their secret hearts that moral courage is a much 
higher thing than mere personal bravery ; they know that 
it requires more real courage to be good and gentle, among 
the rude and wicked, than to fight a thousand battles; 
they know that you have a courage which they have not ; 
that you dare to do what they only wish to do ; that you 
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fear God more than man, but they fear man more than 
Cfod ; that they fear the seen, but you fear the unseen ; 
and therefore that there is no one who wishes to harm 
you, because you are a consistent and courageous follower 
of that which is good. 



SEEMON XXVI * 

CHRIST OUR GUIDE IN LIFE AND IN DEATH, 

** Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil : for Thou art with me." — Psalm xxiii. 4. 

This was the favourite psalm of one, of whom we all feel 
that the comforting words of Jesus may be most truly said, 
"He is not dead, but sleepeth." It has always been a 
favourite psalm with loving and confiding hearts, with 
those who have felt the comfort of trusting in God. There 
is a freshness and beauty about it which can scarcely fail 
to make it particularly attractive to the young, when they 
are thoughtful and religious. It flows from the heart of 
David, filled as it was with the Spirit of God, Kke one of 
those running streams, those waters of comfort of which he 
speaks. We can almost see, as we read it, the pensive 
shepherd lad watching the flocks of Jesse. We can imagine 
him suddenly struck with the thought of their entire de- 
pendence for comfort and safety upon his own foresight 

* Printed in 1869 for private circulation among the friends and school- 
fellows of one, who, having been just lung enough at school to win the 
affection of all who knew him, and to prove that he had made up his mind 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, was taken at the age of eleven 
years into the Paradise of God by that Good Shepherd who gathers the 
lambs with His arm and carries them in His bosom. 
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and courage, and then, reflecting with deepest thankfulness 
of heart upon the tender care of Grod and the confidence 
he felt in that care, to have uttered these words, ** The Lord 
is my Shepherd : therefore can I lack nothing. He shall 
feed me in a green pasture : and lead me forth beside the 
waters of comfort He shall convert my soul : and bring 
me forth in the paths of righteousness, for His name's 
sake." 

If David did not write this psalm in early youth, and 
whilst engaged in tending his father's sheep, the imagery 
must have been suggested by the recollections of a shep- 
herd's life, and the sentimentJ^ expressed in it must have 
been conceived and deeply rooted in his mind in the midst 
of his pastoral occupations. It must often have happened, 
that in leading his flock from one pasture-land to another, 
dark and gloomy and uninviting valleys had to be passed 
through, narrow defiles where the greatest care was 
necessary to keep the flock from dangerous ground,, and 
the utmost vigilance and courage to defend them from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Some such valley, terrible to pass 
through, yet leading, as he well knew, fo brighter and 
better scenes bevond, was doubtless before his mind's eve 
when he wrote the woids of the fourth verse: "Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil : forlliouazt with me; Thyiod andThy 
sUff comfi»t me." 

He had cAen witne^ed the leluctanoe of the sheep to 
«Bter seme sock ^oomy moontain goige, whidu thdr own 
Hwtfiirta told them, wero full of dangers and haunted by 
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wild beasts. But he had also often observed with secret 
pleasure how willingly the/ followed hiTn when he went 
before them, knowing him to be their own shepherd. 
Even as the Son of David teaches us, " that the sheep hear 
the good shepherd's voice : and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out. And when he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow 
him : for they know his voice/' 

Was it, then, the image of this valley, so gloomy yet so 
full of light, which fascinated the mind of him who was 
destined so early to pass through it ? And did he there- 
fore love the psalm which suggests so plainly the comfort- 
ing thought that Jesus, the Good Shepherd, will never 
leave us in the solemn hour of death ? We cannot tell; it 
is difl&cult to trace the workings of our own minds. And 
it is quite impossible to fathom the secrets of another's 
heart, or to know what loving communion there may not 
be between the soul of a young boy, who is to be taken 
early into the eternal fold, and Him who feeds His flock 
like a shepherd, who gathers the lambs with His arms, and 
carries them in His bosom. But whatever may have been 
its principal attractions before, and during health, we may 
be sure that the words of the favourite psalm were often 
passing through his mind when he felt that his last hour 
was drawing near. And what words in the whole psalm 
could have given him so much comfort and strength, in his 
time of need, as those of the text : " Though I walk through 
the vaUey of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
Thou art with me." 
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• 

We have all been most solemnly warned by wbat has 
befallen us, that youth gives no security against death ; 
and we have been forcibly reminded that the time of our 
own departure must come soon, and may come very soon. 
Why do we shrink from the thought of that hour ? Is it 
not far better, since we know it cannot be avoided, to keep 
it constantly before our mind, that so our whole life may 
be a preparation for it ? 

There are two things which make the thought of death 
especially terrible. First, the thought that it summons us 
into the presence of our Judge ; and then, that it is a lonely 
passage from a known and familiar state of things, into one 
of which we can form no conception; it seems to our 
ignorance like a sudden plunge from light into an ocean 
of total darkness. " But thou and I have shaken hands,'* 
says the thoughtful poet of his friend jfrom whom he has 
been parted by death — 

" Till growing winters lay me low : 
My paths are in the fields I know, 
And thine in undiscover'd lands." 

Nothing can relieve our minds from the first of these 
terrors, but real repentance and amendment of life. If we 
are not in the constant habit of judging ourselves, and 
watching and examining our lives, and trying earnestly to 
make ourselves better ; if we have not made our peace with 
Grod, through faith in Jesus Christ crucified to make 
atonement for our sins, and learned to love Him by deny- 
ing ourselves that we may please Him ; if our souls are 
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still wedded to the things of this world, and all our most 
real affections are set on earthly objects; then, indeed, 
death is terrible, and nothing but repentance can lessen its 
terrors. 

The words of the text are not intended to give any false 
comfort to the impenitent and worldly ; but to lessen the 
natural fear of death in the minds of those who have made 
their peace with God. 

They are eminently fitted to diminish the dread which 
we cannot help feeling at the loneliness of death, and the 
darkness of our minds as to the state of things which 
exists beyond it. "I shall die alone," said an eminent 
writer; and perhaps the sense of loneliness is that 
which is most oppressive to the departing spirit, when 
it is at all conscious of the near approach of death. It 
is quite a different thing, we may be sure, to look at 
death from a distance, and to find ourselves at the 
entrance of that gloomy valley. We may face the 
thought of death when the body is strong, and the 
animal spirits high, and the mind in its full vigour; 
and we may then feel very confident that our faith will 
surely support us under it. But death rarely comes 
upon us when we are in this state ; it generally finds us 
weak in. body, low in spirits, and anxious in mind. It 
comes before us when we are in the last stage of weak- 
ness ; and we know too well how much weakness of body 
depresses the spirits and saddens the mind. " My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me," burst from the lips 
of Him who could not really be forsaken, but who for our 
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sokes felt all this bitterness of death, that He might 
sweeten it for us. For our sakes He felt, not only the 
most excruciating agonies of bodily pain, but also that 
sinking of the spirits, and sense of utter loneliness of 
desolation, which must be felt by all who die without 
God. Who die without (Jod! Oh! who can fiBU» the 
thought of dying without God ? 

*' Abide with me &om mom till eve. 
For without Thee I cannot Uve ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh. 
For withoat Thee I dare not die." 

Oh! who can face the thought of plunging alone into 
that ocean of darkness, which lies beyond the grave, 
without God ! 

Jesus felt all this, that we might not feel it; and 
those who walk with Him in life and health, shall not 
be left by Him to die alone. There is no sense of lone- 
liness in the fidthful Christian's death. Or i^ for the 
greater trial of his faith, he seems for a few moments 
to be forsaken, the Good Shejdieid will not leave him 
long to be terrified by that fierce wild beast, who ever 
seeks to devour the sheep; He will soon be with him 
•gain to sappcfft him: His rod and staff will soon be 
at hand u> defend and oomfoit him. 

Oh! ocwald we but realise the comJGixt of the Chns- 
tuud^'s dedOth^ we skrald tsike mt<oiie pains Id lead the 
dutistians life. Azd aune vkw doin:^ so! Do voa all 
vatnes as voa oi^t, the iioesixmalde bl^sbig of the Good 
Shtq^ketdTa kve! I have j^ost mvixed all of vtM, who 
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are of fit age, to come to the green pastures and waters 
of comfort which He has provided for you. I have 
invited you to come next Sxmday to His holy table, to 
eat the bread and drink the wine, which are the pledges 
of His dying love. Not to come often to this sacred 
banquet, is to prove in the plainest way, that you do 
not love the Good Shepherd, or mean to obey His com- 
mandments ; for He said to you almost with His djring 
lips, "This do, m remembrance of me." Depend upon 
it, no good can come of a neglect of the Lord's Supper. 
You will fall into bad habits, and an unfaithful and 
worldly state of mind, if you so frequently neglect the 
opportunities you here have of feeding your soul with 
the love of Him who died for you. The hour of death 
will come upon you, as it usually* does, when you least 
expect it. And do you then hope that the Good 
Shepherd will be with you in the valley of the shadow 
of death, if you have so neglected during life and health 
the green pastures which He has here provided for the 
conversion and strengthening of your soul ? 

But the text is also suited to aUay that other cause 
of the fear of death, which springs from the thought 
that it takes us into an unknown world. True; it is 
an unknown world — ^that region of apparent darkness 
which lies beyond the grave. Yet, surely, to the Chris- 
tian, it is not unknown ; to the eye of Christian hope, 
it is a land of dazzling light. The valley which leads 
to it is dark and lonely ; but the Shepherd who conducts 
us through it is quite as familiar with the land to 
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which He is taking us, as we are with the pastures we 
are about to leave. We know nothing indeed of the 
actual place and sceneiy, so to speak, of the land of 
spirits, for "eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
things which Grod hath prepared for them that love 
him." But surely that cannot be an unknown land to 
the Christian, where Christ is, and those who are like 
Christ. Do we not know enough of the land of spirits 
to make us long to be there ? Can we regard that as 
an unknown land, which is inhabited by those whose 
characters we thoroughly know? "VTe shall not feel 
strangers in the land of spirits, if we here make our- 
selves acquainted with the character of Christ, and strive 
to imitate it. Christ has not only told us that there 
is a heaven. He has also revealed heaven to us in His 
own person and character. We know, because He him- 
self walks through it with us, what to expect on the 
other side of the valley of the shadow of death. We 
know that the moment we are through the darkness, 
we shall be with Him who is the Eternal Light And 
we know what He is, because His own inspired disciples 
have described Him to us. He alone has come from 
heaven into this rude world, to teach us what heaven 
is, and what kind of society we are to e3:pect there. 
And that land cannot be unknown, where those are 
dwelling whom we know and love so welL 

There is a peculiar force in these words, when we 
remember what this dav isw It is the Eve of All Saints. 
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To-morrow is the day which Christians, from the earliest 
times, have consecrated to the memory of all those who 
have died in the faith of Christ. One, even from our 
own small society, has just been made a member of that 
glorious band. One, with whose face we are all familiar, 
whose voice so recently mingled here with our prayers, 
is now one of those spirits of just ones made perfect, of 
whom St. John writes : " After this, I beheld, and lo, a 
great company which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands ; and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, ' Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.' " 

Surely then we do know what sunny pastures lie on 
the other side of the valley of the shadow of death; and 
that we shall find ourselves at home when we come there. 
We shall not be with strangers, but with those whom we 
have long known and loved. With some we are well 
acquainted through their writings, or through the record 
of their holy lives and saintly characters, given in the 
Bible; with others, through loving intercourse on this 
side of the valley, never to be forgotten even in the 
countless ages of eternal joy. Now when is it that 
we feel ourselves going into a strange land ? Is it when 
our dearest friends have changed their place of abode, 
and we are going to join them there after long absence. 
Is it not rather when we are going to visit the home 
of our childhood, from which all whom we knew and 
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loved have long departed, and where the place knows us 
not? It is not the land, but the people of the land, 
which make it seem to us either a loving home^ or a land 
of strangers ? 

The valley of the shadow of death lies then between 
the green pastures and waters of comfort of a religious 
life in this world, and that Paradise of God where all 
who have walked with Christ on earth are resting and 
rejoicing with Him in His mediatorial kingdom — " waiting 
for the adoption," that is to say, " the redemption of our 
body." Their bodies are not there, for they have returned 
to the earth from which they were originally made; 
and there they must remain until He who first gave them 
life calls them back to life again. Of the spirit itseK, 
we can form no conception ; but we know it is that which 
we loved more than the body, when it gave life to the 
body of our beloved. We know that mortal eyes cannot 
see it ; but we have reason to believe that it can be dis- 
cerned by other spirits — 

'* Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet,^ 

Says the sorrowing poet of his departed Mend ; and the 
whole bearing of Scripture, from which alone we can 
obtain any knowledge of the world of spirits, confirms the 
conviction of his loving heart. 

I^t us then walk from this very day in the green 
pastures of a righteous life, a life of deep repentance, 
sincere amendment, and earnest faith in Grod; and then 
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we shall not be forsaken in the hour of death; then, 
even though loving hands should not be near to smooth 
our brow or cheer our solitude, the hand of the Good 
Shepherd will guide our tottering steps, and we shall 
say in our inmost soul, though we have not strength 
to utter it, " Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with 
me." 
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